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MgxXAS ANNEXATION. The Constitutlonal Conven- 
,gsembled at Austin on the 4th of July. 
fen. Rusk, Was unanimously elected president. 
4 committee of fifteen was appointed, Judge 
comp, chairman, who soon reported an ordi- 
e, ASSENTING, On behalf of the people of Tex- 
i the terms of annexation proposed by the Uni- 
States government. It was adopted with but 
»jissenting voice—that vote was given by Rich- 
Bache, father-in-law of the secretary of the 
ury, and brother-in-law of the vice president. 
iter adopting resolutions for transmitting the 
mance to the United States— 
|. Love, proposed resolutions expressive of the 
jude of the republic to Gen. ANDREW Jackson, 
that the members wear crape for one month, in 
yimony of regret for his decease, which being 
pimously adopted, the convention thereupon ad- 
med. 
eday, was one singularly marked as to Texas. 
public relinquishing its independence and tak- 
rank as a member of a neighboring confedera- 
a people assuming a right to rejoice in the na- 
a] anniversary of the union, and their first act 
ch was to don the habiliments of mourning for 
parted friend. 
in the Sth, the convention re-assembled, and pro- 
ded to the task of framing a Constitution for the 
e of Texas. Committees were appointed to 
y the several departments of the new govern- 
It. 
he Convention is represented as having a fair 
prtion of talent .n its composition. They will 
jubt concoct, from the twenty-eight models be- 
them, as good a state constitution as any state 
te union. A letter from one its members says: 
terms of annexation are not perhaps, such as 


piad a right to ask; but so anxious are we to free 


subject from further agitation in the United 
ss, that no conditions whatever will be annexed 
lke constitution differing from the resolutions 
wd by the United States congress. 


Adespatch was received from the U. States in 
morning, and Major Donelson arrived on the 
ing of the Sth, having been detained at Wash- 
mby serious indisposition. These despatches 
# to the occupation of our frontier by your 
is: They are now on their march—the foot by 
ttto Corpus Christi, on the west bank of the 
es, the dragoons by land to San Antonio. The 
istaken that will decide Mexico in her policy. 
tign troops will soon be upon the soil she claims. | 
choice must be a declaration of war; or, if she 
mse, negotiation. She may acquire money by 
litter—defeat and disgrace only by the former. 
aya resolution was passed requesting the presi- | 
lof the United States, in behalf of the people 
Texas, to send troops forthwith to our frontier. 
S resolution is a sanction, on the part of the 
ble of Texas, of the movement noted above. 
The reports of the crops throughout the country | 
highly favorable; Galveston and the other ci- 
and towns continue healthy; emigrants are fast 
sing into the country from the adjoining states 
le union; and the prospects of Texas, view 
t through what phase we will, are prosperous 
tncouraging.” 
ft find it stated in Texas papers that Ashbel! 
h was recalled from England. Speaking of this 
Galveston News of the 12th says: ‘We should 
‘0 know what he went for, what he has done, 
uch money he has pocketed, when he is go- 
Gain, or what plan will next be fallen upon to 
Mtse our public funds.” 
wother account says: ‘*Lord Aberdeen has avowed 
. Ashbel Smith that her majesty’s government 
Sot interfere in the question; so be writes home.” 
le Hon. K. L. Anderson, vice president of Tex- 
lied on the J0th inst. at Fanthrop’s, Montgomery 
of fever. The papers are in mourning for 
ent, 
The Washington Union, remarking upon some 
“tent in the New York Express, says:—Major 
“lon never did propose to Texas “to assume her 
and take her Jands;” but his proposition was to 
a 80 much money for her lands as should be 
4 Upon, and for her to pay her debts, if she 
ed Lo appropriate it in that way. 
Sig. 22—Vol. 18. 





NATIONAL AFFATRS. 





EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Amos §. Rathbun, as deputy postmaster at Au- 
burn, New York, in the place of W.C. Beardsley, 
removed. 

William W. Teall, as deputy postmaster at Syra- 
cuse, N. York, in the place of H. Raynor, removed. 

Robert Cochran, as deputy postmaster at Erie, 
Penn. in the place of Andrew Scott, removed. 

Cyrus Barton, as marshal of the United States for 
the district of New Hampshire, in the place of Israel 
W. Kelly, whose commission has expired. 

Henry Reever, of Georgetown, and Robert H. 
Clements, of Washington, to be justices of the peace 
in the county of Washington, in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

John lL. Dawson, as attorney of the United States 
for the western district of Pennsylvania, in the place 
of William O’Hara Robinson. 

Jonathan Kearsley, receiver of public moneys for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Detroit, Mi- 
chigan, vice Silvester W. Higgins, resigned. 

David P. Brewster, postmaster at Oswego, New 
York, in the place of James Cochran, removed. 


in condemning it. It seems that Mr. Gordon, in the 


exercise of his official authority, after full inquiry, 
discharged an American seaman at Rio for disobe- 
dience and mutinous behavior. The conduct of this 
seaman towards the consul was of the most insolent 
character and such as fully to confirm the statement 
of the captain and mate of the vessel in relation to 
his character. This seaman complained to Mr. Wise, 
and that gentleman, with his characteristic impetu- 
osity, immediately enlisted him in his service, and he 
became his agent in bullying the consul. Mr. W. even 
entered the consulate, and there, without permission 
of Mr. Gordon, entered upon what he called an ex- 
amition of the case. Mr. Gordon remained a silent 
spectator, while the witnesses whom Mr. Wise ex- 
amined were permitted to indulge in the lowest per- 
sonal abuse in the presence of the clerks, shipmas- 
ters, and all others having business at the consulate. 

At the conclusion of the trial, which occupied 
three hours in the middle of the day, Mr. Wise an- 
nounced with becoming gravity that the consul was 
justified in discharging the seaman! He then endea- 
vored, but in vain, to induce the sailor to prefera 
complaint against Mr. Gordon to the department of 
state at Washington. 

“It is understood, in Rio,’ says the Journal, “that 
the consul has sent to the department of state a state- 





Jonathan L. Bean, of Missouri, Indian agent at 
Council Bluffs, in the place of Daniel Miller, re- | 
moved. 

Henry Campbell, postmaster at Rochester, in the 


ment of the whole transaction. All the advices from 
Rio join in giving Mr. Gordon great praise, for the 
ability and fidelity with which he has executed his 





state of New York, in the place of S. J. Andrews, 
removed. | 
Nicholas Brown, of New York, consul for the city | 
of Rome, in the place of George W. Green, recalled. | 
Samuel D. Heap, of Pennsylvania, consul] for the 
city and kingdom of Tunis, in the place of John H. 
Payne, recalled. 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 


A letter dated Paris July 1, says ‘*Messrs. CLem- | 
son, Poix,and Cass, our representatives to Belgium, | 
Naples, and Portugal, are here now. Mr. Wnuea-| 
ton is at Berlin working hard on the Zoll Verein 
treaty. Mr. Maxwe.vt secretary of legation at St. | 
Petersburg, is on his way here from Syria, where | 
he was robbed by the Bedouins, as was Mr. Payson, 
attache to our legation at Naples.” 

Mr. Irvine according to accounts from Madrid, is 
now im good health. 

Mr. Livinaston, attache to the Spanish legation at | 
Madrid has mertified his countrymen here to a degree 
which would seem to justify his recall, by partaking 
personally as a champion in a late bull fight at Mad- 
rid, for the amusement of the refined audience of | 
such scenes. He, and others of the diplomatic corps, 
(not Americans) are said to have rivalled the pro-| 
fessional matadors in a grand display of tauromachie, | 
though it is maliciously insinuated that two years | 
calves were substituted for the monarchs of the An- | 
dalusian herds, for the occasion. | 

Mr. Wise—Our minister at Brazil. The Boston | 
Journal of the 26th ult. contains some statements | 
respecting the official conduct of the hon. Henry A. | 
Wise, which, if correct, reflect but little credit on 
that gentleman: 

It appears from the account in the Journal that 
Mr. Wise has assumed an overbearing attitude to- 
ward Mr. Gordon, our consul at Rio, and that he 
has even ventured so far as to assume the office of | 
dictator to that gentleman. The judicious and per- 
severing efforts of Mr. Gordon to throw every ob- 
stacle in the way of the slave trade were in danger 
of being entirely frustrated by the impetuosity and 
recklessness of the minister. ‘‘His course,” says the 
Journal, ‘tin regard to the Porpoise, was exceedingly 
rash and indiscreet—and his cavalier treatment of 
the Portuguese government, is well known, and at 
one time threatened to prove an interruption to the 
amicable relations berween the two countries. In- 
deed he sought to assume all the merit of the in- 
vesligation, and, if we are correctly informed, for- 
bade the consul to send despatches to the department 
of state, claiming the right to be, himself the medi- 
um of all consular intercourse with the government! 
This arrogant assumption of the minister was treat- 
ed, of course with the contempt it deserved.” 

In another instance the conduct of Mr. Wise was 
still more extraordinary, and furnished occasion for 
much talk among the Americans at Rio, who united 











various and responsible duties.” 

General Armstrong, the new American consul, 
arrived in Liverpoo! on the 28th ult. by the Great 
Western. 

The President of the United States has recognized 
Wilhelm Vogel as consul! for Prussia for the port of 
New Orleans. 


By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas an additional article to the convention 
for the surrender of criminals between the United 
States and France, of the 9th of November, 1843, 


| was concluded and signed at Washington, by their 


respective plerpotentiaries, on the 24th day of Fe- 
bruary last; which additional article, being in the 
English and French languages, is, word for word, as 
follows: 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 

The crime of robbery, defining the same to bo the 
felonious and forcible taking from the person of 
another, of goods or money, to any value, by vio- 
lence, or putting him in fear; and the crime of bur- 
glary, defining the same to be, breaking and entering 
by night into a mansion house of another, with intent 
to commit felony; and the corresponding crimes in- 
cluded under the French law in the vol qualifie crime, 
not being embraced in the second article of the con- 
vention of extradition concluded between the Unit- 
ed States of America and France, on the 9th of No- 
vember, 1843, it is agreed by the present article, be- 
tween the high contracting parties, that persons 
charged with those crimes shall be respectively de- 
livered up, in conformity with the first article of the 


/ said convention, and the present article, when ratifi- 


ed by the parties, shall constitute a part of the said 
convention, and shall have the same force as if it 
had been originally inserted in the same. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentia- 
ries have signed the present article, in duplicate, 


'and have aftixed thereto the seal of their arms. 


Done at Washington, this twenty-fourth day of 
February, 1845. 

J.C. CALHOUN, {L. s.] 
A. PAGEOT, [L. Ss. 

And whereas, the said additional article has been 
duly ratified on both parts, and the respective ratifi- 
cations of the same were exchanged at the city of 
Paris, on the 2lIst day of June, A. D. 1845, by Wm. 
R. King, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States to France, and M. Gui- 
zol, minister of foreign affairs of his majesty the 
king of the French, on the part of their respective 
governments, 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, JAMES K. 
POLK, president of the United States of America, 
have caused the said additional article to be made 
public, to the end that the same, aud every clause 
and part thereof, may be observed and fulfilled with 
good faith by the U. States, and the citizens thereof. 
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In witness whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington on the 24th day of 
July, in the the yesr of our Lord one thousand 
{x. s.] eight hundred and forty-five, and of the in- 
dependence of the U. States the seventieth. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
By the president: 

James Bucuanan, secretary of state. 

ARMY JOURNAL. 

Two companies of U. S. troops have been ordered 
from Houlton, on the Maine frontier, to Boston har- 
bor. 

Letters from Fort Jesup dated July 17, states 
that seven companies of the regiment under Col. 
Twiggs are there, prepared to take up the line of 
match to Corpus Christi, Texas, as soon as they are 
officially informed of the passage of the annexation 
resolutions by the Texian convention. 

“The command, consisting of seven companies of 
dragoons, will number about 450 men. A train of 
about sixty public wagons will accompany us on the 
march, for the transportation of supplies. Our in- 
defatigable quartermaster, Capt. O. Cross, has ex- 
erted unusual energy in his preparations for the 
route; and all the difficulties that danced so merrily 
in the imaginations of some of the well-wishers of 
the 2nd dragoons in Washington have vanished ere 
they have been fairly grappled with. 

“Among the preparations for our entrance into 
Texas, and not the least important either, is the ar 
rangement, by our distinguished band instructor, 
Cigffi, of an “Annexation march and quickstep,” to 
be performed by the 2d dragoon band upon the oc- 
casion of the planting of the American flag upon the 
western bank of the Sabine. 

“As a list of the officers of the 2d dragoons, about 
to proceed on this march, may not prove uninterest- 
ing to yourself and your readers, it is subjoined, for 
the double purpose of keeping their friends inform- 
ed of their movements, and to inform them that let- 
ters will be received by any of those named, with 
the greatest degree of certainty, if they are post- 
paid, and directed to‘Corpus Christi, Texas—care 
of the U. S. quartermaster, New Orleans.” 

Field and Staff. 

Colonel J. E. Twiggs, 2d dragoons. 

Major T. T. Fauntleroy, = do. 

Adjutant H. H. Sibley, do. 

Quartermaster—Captain O. Cross. 

Commissary of subsistence—Brevet Captain R. 
A. Arnold, 2d dragoons. 

Surgeon—W. L. Wharton. 

Assistant surgeon—George Buist. 

Topographical engineer—A. George Stevens, 2d | 
dragoons. 

Line. 

Captains—W. M. Fulton, (B;) C. Ker, (K;) Seth | 
Thornton, (F;) C. A. May, (B;) N. W. Hunter, 
(H;) L. P. Graham, (D;) W. J. Harden, (C.) 

First lieutenants—O. P. Ransom, (K;) A. Lowry, 
(B;) W. H. Saunders, (C;) Fowler Hamilton, (H;) 
O. F. Winship, (D.) 

Second lieutenants—R. P. Campbell, (E;) Wil- 
liam Steele, (H;) Lewis Neill, (B;) R. H. Anderson, | 
(D;) George T. Mason, (C.) 

Brevet second Jieutenants—J. 
(D;) Augustus Cook, (F.) 

First Lieutenant Juge, 2d dragoons will be jeft in 
command of this post, in charge of the sick, &c. 
&c.” 

The Picayune of the 22d ‘says: “Since the above 
was in type, we learn from the captain of thesteam- | 
boat Champlain, that he took down and landed, on 
Sunday morning, at the mouth of Red River, a de- 
tachment of seventy-one men of the above regiment. 
They will join the seven companies at Fort Jesu P, 
and proceed with them to Corpus Chriti. 


} 
H. Whittlesey, | 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 

French navy and maritime frontier. Loud complaints 
are made in France, at the amounts voted by the | 
chambers for erecting and repairing strong places in | 
the interior, to the neglect of maritime arsenals and | 
ports, exposed a tenfold degree since the formation 
of steam navies. England is fortifying her coasts in 
proportion to the new danger and the calculations 
of the French naval officers, such as those of the 
Prince de Joinville. All parties in the chambers 
entertain distrust of the condition of the French 
navy, and jealousy of the British expenditure and 
solicitude for maritime power. A resolution has pass- 
ed the deputies that the ministry shall, at the begin- 
ing of the next session, exhibit in all their details 
the state of the navy, arsenals, and coasts defences. 
This signified admonition.. The navy estimates a- 
mount now to one hundred and ten millions of francs, 
including marines and marine artillery. The min- 
ister remarked that he should be very glad to do 








quate protection can be given. 


more in the way of additional ships and steamers; 

next year he would ask for more money. The de- 

bates on both sides of the channel show a remarka- 

ble contrariety of authoritative opinion respecting 

the naval preparedness and exertion on each side.” 
[ Correspendent Nat. Int. 


OFFICIAL. 
Navy department, July 26. 

The board of naval engineers, recently convened 
at Washington for the examination of assistant en- 
gineers, with a view of ascertaining their qualifica- 
tions and fix their relative rank, has closed its pro- 
ceedings, which have been approved by tie secreta- 
ry of the navy. The following list shows their rank 
and relative positions: 

First assistant engineers. 

Alexander Birkbeck jr., Henry Hunt, Daniel B. 

Martin, Hiram Sanford, James Cochrane. 


e Second assistants. 

Joshua Follansbee, John Alexander, James At- 
kinson, Levi Griffin, Levi T. Spencer, Albert S. 
Palmer. Jesse S. Rutherford, Samuei Archbold, Nay- 
lor C. Davis, Daniel Murphy. 

Third assistants. 

John M. Middleton, William F. Mercier, William 
Taggert, William Luce, James W. King, James R. 
Drybergh, Theodore Zeller, Robert Danby, William 
H. Shock, John Serro, M. M. Thompson. 


NEW ZEALAND.—[OFFICIAL. } 
U.S ship St. Louis, Bay of Islands, March 19, 1845. 

Sir: Having proceeded to Auckland, the seat of 
government of New Zealand, with the distressed in- 
habitants of this place, agreeably to the information 
forwarded to you by the whaling ship Monticello, 
(a duplicate copy of which letter is herewith enclos- 
ed,) 1 return to this place to afford protection to 
American property at the Wahapo, as well as to 
the remaining inhabitants of the bay, until they 
should procure some means of leaving it. When on 
| the point of sailing for Auckland, | obtained another 
interview with the hostile chiefs, and induced them 
to renew their promise of protection to the American 
property, which, so far, they have in a measure ob- 
served. But, the New Zealanders having now tast- 
ed the sweets of booty, I consider all property here 
as in jeopardy. Pursuantto my advice, as fast as 
circumstances will permit, the American property is 
being shipped. 

I have the honor to forward, herewith, copies of 
letters from his excellency governor Fitzroy; from 
lieutenant Philpots, commanding the English forces 
on shore at Kororareka before it was destroyed, and 
now in command of her majesty’s ship Hazard; and 
from the Rev. Catholic Bishop of the French mis- 
sionary establishments of New Zealand, &c. That 
of the latter 1 consider worthy of great cansidera- 
lion, from his eminent abilities and standing. 

] have the houor to be, sir, with the highest consi- 
deration and respect, your most obedient servant, 

J. McKEEVER, captain. 

The hon. sec. of the navy, Washington, D. C. 


—— 


Government house, 
Auckland, New Zealand, March 17, 1845. 


Sir: I have much satisfaction in expressing the 





7 ° , +! 
grateful thanks of the setlers in this colony, and of 


the local government, fer the humane, efficient, and 
ample assistance so promptly given by the United 
States frigate St. Louis, under your command, and 
by yourself personally, to the women and children 
at Russell, (or Kororareka), in the Bay of Islands, 
who were embarked by your unarmed boats on the 
lith of this month. 

These and other distressed settlers, to the number 
of about one hundred and fifty, found shelter and the 
kindest treatment on board your ship, and were 
immediately brought, at much inconvenience, to 
Auckland. 

1 understand that it is your intention to return im- 
mediately to the Bay of Islands; and it is very satis- 
factory to me to reflect that while your ship is there, 
the missionaries and their families, who have re- 
mained at their stations, will have friends, and, if 
it need be, a refuge within their reach, until ade- 
I have the honor to 
be, sir, your obedient servant, 

ROBT. FITZROY, governor. 
Capt. McKeever, U. S. frigate St. Louis, at Aucnland. 


Her majesty’s ship Hazard, 
Auckland, March 17, 1845. 

Sir: 1] cannot allow the St. Louis to quit this har- 
bor without returning you the most sincere thanks 
of the officers and ship’s company of the Hazard, 
for the assistance you rendered us in taking off the 
sick and wounded from the beach at Russell, (Koro- 
rareka,) on the Ilth instant, while exposed to a 
heavy fire from the Mawries and also for the general 
attention you have evinced towards us. 


_———— 


I must further offer you my persona] thanks fo 
having relieved me of the responsibility of bri, he: 
here one hundred and fifty inhabitants of Kara 
reka. : 

Before concluding this letter, I feel bound to 
lude to a statement which has gone abroad _ 
having declined rendering me assistance 
quested to do so. 

At the time | applied to you for aid, [ wa 
the impression that you had promised to | 
hundred and fifty men, should we be hard presse, 
That impression was formed merely from what 
had casually heard in the stockade and on the beach 
Had |] had time to weigh the matter maturely | 
I should have perceived the impossibility of you 
acceding to my solicitation, as it was clearly con 
trary to the principles of international law. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient seryan 

GEORGE PHILPOTS, 
Lieutenant in Commang, 

(Acting commander dangerously wounded.) 

To capt. McKeever, U. S. ship St. Louis, Auckland, 


Bay of Islands, March 13, 1845, 
Mr. Commanpant: You arrived at this place at th 
very moment when the hostilities, which had bee 
for some time brewing among the natives and th 
English, arising out of their political differences 
were about to burst forth. Alas! the town of Korg 
rareka, after having been the theatre of the Jast de 
cisive combat, has been pillaged, burnt, and reduce 
to ashes, with the exception of the houses and th 
two chapels belonging to my mission, and the house 
in the immediate vicinity, which, if they had beey 
burnt, would have communicated the flames to m 
establishment. In the afflicting spectacle of {h 
ruins of this town, and of the desolation of nume 
rous European families who are quitting the country 
I yet find cause to bless Divine Providence that m 
establishment has been spared, and that the natives 
in their victory, have not followed their ancien 
savage custom of massacreing every enemy that fe 
into their hands. I see, also, with satisfaction, tha 
the persons and property of Americans in the cou 
try have been respected in the midst of the conflict 
and disasters which have occurred. The voiceo 
the Catholic religion, in the person of your servant 
has been raised many days in behalf of humanity 
tranquillity, and peace, although it has not meddle 
in any political matter. How rejoiced, too, was 
on my arrival, on learning from you the pacifi 
counsels which you had given to the natives. Th 
presence of the St. Louis here at this distressin 
moment—your prudence in discerning the duties 
humanity, abstracted from all feelings of nationalit 
—the prudent, firm, and benevolent counsels whic 
have emanated from you, have no doubt contribute 
not a little, Mr. Commandant, in causing the né 
tives to practice a moderation foreign to their ai 
cient custom.. Believe me, [ pray you, that! co 
dially participate in the sentiments of esteem an 
gratitude for which you have a claim upon all here 
As for myself in particular, I felicstate myself 0 
having had the honor of making your acquaintance 
and that of your officers; aud I feel especially grate 
ful for your kindness and hospitality on board th 
St. Louis, and for the efficient service which yo 
rendered me from that vessel. It is a pleasure 
me to express to you something of my ¢arlie 
thankfulness. ed 
I pray you, Mr. Cammandant, to accept = 
sentiments, and those of the high consideration W! 
which I have the honor to be your very bumble al 
most obedient servant, J. B. POMPALLIER, 
Bishop, &c. of the Western Ovean. 
To Mr. McKeever, Captain in the navy. 
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8 Under 
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WATER COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE Mississive 
RIVER AND THE LAKES. From a notice in the ye 
Gazette of an experimental trip of the Maid of r ; 
we learn that she ascended the Wisconsin as - b 
Point Boss. That point is at the lower end oh 
rapids of the Wisconsin, and is the southern it 
mity of the great Northern Wisconsin I ate al 
one hundred and thirty miles above Fort ¥ a 
and one hundred miles above where any steam if 
has ever before been. She passed the > ang? 
Delis, which are mentioned so often by ” tari 
ders, and which map makers uote so partic) ee 
No one‘can form an idea of the grandeur : 
rocks, which the river passes through. foot, 8 
eight miles in length, from the head to os oe immo 
present the most wild and picturesque \) monet 
nable. For the distance of a mile, the —_ widtt 
crowded into a space of less than fifty peor rai 
and the rocks on either side project in aw!" © 


} : thi 
deur and sublimity. The Gulf of Niagara : aa 
to it. Ae 


The Maid crowded herself throug ith an 0 
going up, and returning dropped throug 70 
on each end to keep her straight, suc 
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1s designed to run the Maid of [owa as a regular 
ket between Galena and Fort Winnebago, where 
will connect with the Manchester, running on 
rake Winnebago. On the end of this route, the 
myierpPiSe, running on Fox River, connects with the 
: sehester, thus making a regular steamboat line 
a Galena to Green Bay. The Maid of Iowa and 
Monchester come within sight of each other at Fort 
igneb9Z0, and have their trips so arranged as to 
at there each time, where a portage of one mile 
divides them. The Manchester and Enterprise 
ajso separated by a portage of six miles and a 
if at the outlet of the Lake. Thence to Green 
Hs, there 1s no obstruction—making the whole dis- 
nee from the Wisconsin to the great lakes with 
xseven miles and a half of land carriage. 


INDIAN JOURNAL. 
goux AND Crow Inprans.—From the Mountains. 
We conversed yesterday with a gentleman just 
m the mountains. He states that the measles had 
ken out among the Sioux, while on a war excur- 
in against the Crows, on the Yellowstone River, 
jthat from 700 to 800 had died. The Crows hav- 
heard of the prevalence of the measles among 
,» Sioux, retired in consternation towards the 
yotains. The Sioux disappointed in meeting the 
iows, fell upon the lodges of a peaceable prairie 
he, killing 70, and taking 80 prisoners; this oc- 
wed on the 16th May last. The Crows and Sioux 
hereditary enemies, and carry on unceasing hos- 
ilies Last fall the Sioux made an incursion into 
Crow country, where they were met by the 
hows and defeated; some 30 or 40 warriors fell in 
battle. To avenge the death of their comrades 
sirong expedition was fitted out this spring, 
lich proved a failure, on account of the measles 
aking out in camp. The Crows are the smallest 
ians within our territory, but have strong bodies, 
mole of sustaining incredible fatigue and hardship 
od in bravery and all the arts of Indian warfare, 
nore than a match for the Sioux; they are repre- 
ad by the traders as the most peaceable tribe of | 
mountains. — T'he Misscurian, of the 19th inst. 


forx AND Criprewas.—Pow Wow.—A murder 





behind the Chippewas. Ina short time, the Sioux 
chief advanced, with his orator, Bad Hale, and the 
father of the deceased Indian, and burst forth in the 
most vehement manner, tone and gesture, until the 
perspiration ran in torrents from his face and back, 
and he became too hoarse tosay more. He was re- 
plied to by the Chippewa chief, Hole in the Day, in 
tones of silvery mildness; the language of the Chip- 
pewas being much more musical and dignified than 
that of the Sioux. During the speech of each orator, 
the approbation of their tribe was evinced by a sim- 
ultaneous “ugh.” The affair was finally settled by 
an agreement that the Sioux‘should hold two Chip- 
pewa warriors as hostages, until the real murderers 
could be found and arrested. T'wo splendid looking 
fellows gave themselves up voluntarily as hostages, 
and allowed themselves to be shut up in prison, upon 
which the belligerent parties peaceably retired.” 
Indians in Canada.—It appears by the report on 
the affairs of the Indians in Canada, laid before the 
Legislative Assembly on the 20th of March, 1845, 
that some 12,000 Indians reside in the Provinces, and 
that the number is on the increase. ‘The policy of 
the British Government towards the red men has 
been kind and conciliatory, and the fact that they 
increase in numbers in Canada from the excess of 
the births over the deaths, as well as by immigration 
from the United States, speaks favorably for the hu- 
mane and fatherly care of the British authorities.— 
There is no driving the tribes from their old hunting 
grounds and the graves of their fathers, as in the U. 
States, and the Canadian Indians are still located at 
numerous points in both Provinces. They enjoy 
their lands and the protection of the Government in 
peace, and the social condition of the settled tribes 
is improving. The contrast with us is humiliating. 
The lords of the soil have been harassed and hunted 
down until many tribes have become extinct, and in 
our cupidity for more lands we shall ere long force 


gathered beyond the Mississippi, to remove still far- 
ther west at the point of the bayonet. Whata sad 
record of decay and death does the history of the 
Aborigines of this country present [ Clev. Her. 





recently committed at St. Peter’s upon a Sioux | 
dan by two Chippewas, who also wounded another | 
he Sioux. It produced instantaneous and thril-| 
yexcitement among the individuals of the two | 
. The body of the murdered Indian was ta- 
lothe fort, where a most terrific pow-wow was | 
wover it by the friends of the deceased, and the | 
mbled tribe of Sioux, (about 300 in number,) in | 
ence of the officers of the fort, anda party who | 
mvisiling there. We give the following descrip- | 
hof the scene, from an eye-witness : 
‘The mother of the deceased, with her blanket 
ut her loins, and the upper part of her body | 
td with fresh wounds, made by her own hands, | 
ie blood gushing freely from them, was on her 
tat the head of her son, howling and talking to | 
lu her own tongue. The father, wife, and sister | 
also bending over the corpse and wailing most | 
wusly: the rest of the tribe were ringing and | 
Ming their bodies into all kinds of shapes, jump-| 
ind yelling hideously. Suddenly the father, | 
*t, benevolent-looking Indian, advanced toward | 
“nmanding officers and said, through the inter- | 
", ‘that the whites were called upon to avenge | 
turder of his son—the blood of the Chippewa | 
Snust be spilled—that the hands of the Sioux | 
“0 lied that they could do nothing without their 
“i—that he had much more to say, but felt so 
that his face wanted to cry, and he must wail,’ 
uimediately returned to howling again, as be- | 


‘ . 

Atthis moment a very large and muscular Indian 
Nolently up, stopped suddenly, spoke most ve-| 
ily and with much gesture for a few moments, ! 
Hirew himself upon the ground with violence | 
Ps face, yelling more terrifically than any of 
_« This scene was kept up until sunset.— 
line, Capt. Bacchus sent a detachment to the 
»Where the Chippewas were encamped, and | 
sicled them safely, in boats, to the fort, and di- | 
. anaes to be held between the chiefs of the | 
' tibes, under the protection of the fort. At} 
gi Pointed hour, the warriors met, under guard 
" ‘oldiers from the garrison, were all seated 
. “ ground, the Sioux holding each a green 
he lelter hiseyes from the sun. Both parties 
‘ obliged to leave their arms behind them, 
Cty one had his knife. It was fearful to 
Lt Whetting their knives upon whetstones 
beens Carried, and looking so savagely upon 

my,  vles. 
ghee were all seated, the officers and inter- 
tinieg their stand in the centre, while our par- 
enches prepared for us immediately 








AMERICAN INDIANS IN Evrope.—Burial of O ki-oui- 
mi, wife of the Little Wolf, at Paris. From the corres- 
pondent of the N. York Courier des Etats Unis: ‘The 
death of a very young child, whom this poor wo- 
man lost in London, may be considered the deter- 
mined cause of her malady. She had already lost 
three children, and could no longer resist her grief. 
Her husband, who showed her the utmost and most 
constant tenderness, tried to recall her to life; but 
she replied, “No! my fonr children call me; | see 
them with the Great Spirit; they stretch out their 
arms, and are surprised that l have not already re- 
joined them.” 

The last four days of her life, the Little Wolf did 
not appear in the exhibition room of Mr. Catlin; he 
did not quit for an instant his wife, but watched her 
night and day, serving her with all zeal and love, 
and refusing to permit any person to aid him. He 
received the last wishes of his wife. She desired 
him to thank the physicians for their care of one so 
unhappy, and to say she was now about to become 
a happy mother, since the Great Spirit would re- 
unite her with her four children. She gave orders 
in what dress to inter her body, and asked that they 
would leave upon her neck a medallion of the Vir- 
gin, mother of the Great Spirit of the Christians. The 
interpreter, hearing her say this, went for a priest, 
who, not arriving before her death, recited over the 
corpse the prayers of the Catholic church. 

The Little Wolf then dressed her as she had de- 
sired, and painted her, according to the custom of 
the tribe. The three lowa women lamented over 
the body of her who had become endeared to them 
during their companionship of travel, though daugh- 
ters of the Sac tribe, hostile to theirs, and not by 
birth and education a sister. 

When her child died at London, the English show- 
ed both for her and her husband lively sympathy; 
they erected a tomb to the child, aud the Quakers, 
to reassure the father, who feared the tomb might 
be violated by surgeons, engaged to keep constant 
watch over it. 

The 14th June, at 12 o’clock, the funeral left the 
house, Rue St. Honore, where Mr. Melody lives 
with the Indians. In one of the carriages was the 
Little Wolf, with the doctor. The general com- 
mandant, M. Jeffery, the interpreter, and the Abbe 
Alfred Vattemare, for whom the poor O-ki-oui-mi 
had conceived a great affection from from whom she 
had received the first notions of Christianity. 

The bier was richily ornamented and followed by 
several carriages, the chief mourners being Messrs. 
Catlin, Melody, and Alex. Vattemare, friend of the 
two honorable Americans who accompanied these 
Indians to Europe. 





A crowd followed to the Magdalen church. The 
Indians were introduced there and conducted to the 
foremust row of reserved seats, beside the desk.— 
bens tcok their places, gravely, without saying a 
word. 

The grief of Chou-ta-gi-ga, the Little Wolf, ap- 
peared profound; his noble and good countenance 
was darkened with sadness, his eyes bloodshot; ten 
days he added ten years to his age. The doctor 
seemed, also, much afflicted, and showed it by a 
calm sternness we should have thought impossible to 
this man, who, notwithstanding his age, has the gai- 
ety and liveliness of a young boy. As to Qua-ta- 
oui-bu-ka-na, that charming youth of the proud dis- 
tinguished air, he looked as grave and sad as the 
others. 

They were all very simply dressed, none painted 
except the doctor, who had upon his face a thin coat 
of yellow that gave it the look of a bronze mask.— 
The Little Wolf had laid aside all his usual orna- 
ments; on his scalp he had neither vermilion, hair, 
nor feathers; a band of stuff bordered with pearl 
beads around his head was all its covering. The ge- 
neral had onan eagle’s plume, the doctor hair.— 
Some of them wore bear skins, but one a purple 
shirt. Each had in his hand an eagle’s plume, which 
he used asa fan. On their feet plain moccasins, 
with the exception of the general. Embroidered 
garters, bracelets, and wampum in their ears were 
the only ornamental! parts of their attire.” 


CHEROKEE AGRICULTURE. 

The Cherokee Advocate is urging upon the peo- 
ple of that nation the formation of Agriculture Soci- 
eties. A meeting of all the Cherokee farmers is 
called on the 26th of this month, at Tallequah, to 
form a National Agricultural Society, and the im- 
portance of these associations is well set forth by the 


editor of the Advocate. The same paper contains a 
the mere remnants of once powerful nations now | 


list of premiuins for articles to be manufactured by 
Cherokee ladies, and to be exhibited at the meeting 
for the formation of an Agricultural Society. The 
premiums are for homespun cloth, coverlets, socks, 
beaded belts, &c.—articles in which the skili and 
taste of the Cherokee ladies have been highly com- 
mended. An Agricultural Society among the Chero- 
kees—premiums for articles of domestie manufac- 
ture by Cherokee women! These things sound oddly 
enough to those who have not been disposed to give 
to these Indians credit for their advances in civiliza- 
tion and refinement. 


INVENTOR OF THE CHEROKEE ALPHABET.—The last 
Cherokee Advocate contains a long notice of the 
wanderings and last days of Sequoyah, or George 
Guess, the inventor of the Cherokee Alphabet.— 
Some time in the year 1842, accompanied by a few 
other Indians, he made a roving excursion into the 
Mexican territory, during which time he suffered 
much by sickness, which finally overpowered his 
constitution; and he died in the town of San Fernan- 
do, Aug. 1843 

Emicratinc to Orecon. From the wilderness. 
The steamboat Gen. Brooke arrived at St. Louis on 
the 18th instant, from the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone River, with a cargo consisting of about five 
hundred packs of buffalo robes and furs. 

Two of a company of emigrants which was 
bound for Oregon, but got lost on the prairies, re- 
turned on the Gen. Brooke. The remainder of the 
company, numbering about eighteen males and the 
same number of women, were left encamped on the 
Missouri, at the mouth of the Vermillion, in a help- 
less and almost destitute condition. Ouwe of the 
persons returned gives the following account of the 
wanderings of these emigrants since they started 
from Iowa in January last: 

“On the 5thof January last James Emmet, a 
Tennessean, organized a company, consisting of 
one hundred and three or four persons—men, wo- 
men, and children—most of whom were from the 
states of Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 
with twenty-one wagons, a number of horses, cat- 
tle, farming utensils, &c. started from the neigh- 
borhood of fowa city for Oregon. Emmet, by the 
unanimous consent of all, was elected before start- 
ing pilot and captain of the expedition; rules and 
regulations were adopted for the security and pre- 
servation of the company during the journey, and 
the property and effects of each individual were 
thrown into a joint stock. The company mustered 
forty-five men and lads who were able to do milita- 
ry duty; these were deemed a sufficient protection, 
and, after some delay in arranging matters, they 
started, taking a northwest coast, which soon car- 
ried Ihem out of the settlements. 

‘After travelling for some twelve or fifteen daya 
they bore a little more to the north, and struck the 
lowa river, which they ascended for a considerable 
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distance, and then changed their course due west, 
plunging into an ocean of wilderness and prairie, 
without compass or any thing else to guide them ex- 
cept the rising and setting sun. 

‘In this condition they travelled for about forty 
days, when, no prospect of speedily reaching the 
Missouri offering, some of the men became unruly 
and mulinous, and nothing but persuasion and the 
severest threats of the leaders and others who were 
willing to prosecute the journey, together with the 
fact of getting so far intothe wilderness that the 
road back had more terrors than the course ahead, 
was this mutinous spirit finally subdued, and all were 
again intent upon reaching the great goal—the Mis- 
souri. But they were delayed by difficulties and 
dangers unthought of—bridges had to be made and 
roads opened; grouse and provisions became scarce, 
and starvation began to stare them in the face. In 
order to obtain sustenance for their cattle and horses 
they were compelled to keep near some stream, 
which carried them often out of their course, and 
increased the difficulties of travelling; and fox bet- 
ter than eight weeks the only provender the cattle 
and horses could get was the buds and boughs of 
young trees, cut down after an encampment for the 
night, with privations and difficulties almost unheard 
of, and which in the route caused a Jarge number of 
the cattle and horses to die or give out. 

“After a journey of over three months they 
reached the Vermillion, about two hundred miles 
from its mouth; when they took down that stream, 
and at last encamped at the fort, near its mouth, 
with eighteen men and about half the number of 
women and children with which the expedition 
started. 

**Many left the company on the Jowa, and others, 
becoming completely worn down, pitched their 
tents high up on the Vermillion, and concluded to 
hunt buffalo until they were recruited from their fa- 
tigues. 

“The informant says that for six weeks his daily 
allowance of Indian corn was a pint tin cup half 
full, and when they reached the fort their whole 
stock amounted to about three bushels. Here they 
thought it most prudent to stop, and therefore made 
no attempt to cross the Missouri. The company 
had been some fifleen or twenty days at Vermillion 
when the st##amer General Brooke arrived from the 
Yellow Stone, on her way to St. Louts. A number 
were anxious to come down on her, but were pre- 
vented by Emmet and his connexions, who number 
some six or eight men, and who still persist in going 
to Oregon, and are doing their best to keep the 
handful they have under their command from scat- 
tering. Since their sojourn at Vermillion they 
have busied themselves hunting buffalo, the flesh of 
which they have mainly subsisted on. 

“While the boat was at Vermillion the strictest 
watch was kept over the disaffected to prevent their 
going on board; but our informant, who is a young 
and active man, with a young and sprightly wife, 
managed by some means to get her first on board, 
and then he gave tnem the slip, leaving every thing 
behind except the clothes they were. They are 
from Washington county, IlJinois, and are now mak- 
ing their way back, perfectly satisfied with their 
tramp to Oregon.” 


Not Jess than ten thousand of our fellow citizens 
have this year left the fertile prairies of the great 
valley to encounter the perils and privations of the 
tedious overland journey to Oregon. ‘That journey 
will cost the emigrants at least six months’ effort 
and endurance—in most cases eight or ten months, 
counting from the time of leaving their homes—will 
expose them to many weary daysof famine and 
nights of drenching chilling storm; it will inevita- 
bly cost the lives of some delicate women and chil- 
dren, and will leave the survivors, at the coming on 
of a winter of incessant rain and sleet, still hun- 
dreds of miles from the Willamette, which is their 
general destination. Butsuppose they should reach 
Vancouver by the first of December, (which not 
half of them can possibly do,) their food consumed, 
their clothing worn out, their wagons generally bro- 
ken or abandoned in the stony deserts of eastern 
Oregon, whatare they then todo? Where are the 
dwellings, the provisions, the clothing for this im- 
mense multitude? ~Who will provide them witb the 
barest necessaries of life? The British agency has 
done so for their precursors last year, but its means 


jare not mexhaustible, and it may very fairly decline 


\parting with all its goods on time to adventurers 
who may be in California before another year ex- 
pires. We fear that the coming winter will be one 
of extreme suffering with thousands of these mis- 
guided people. 

. We have spoken as though all who set out would 
succeed in reaching Oregon, but that is by no means 
certain. We hear with pleasure thata Jarge party 
had concluded, on scaling the great dividing ridge, 





to turn south by the Salt Lake, and so proceed 
down the Colorado to California, and not enter Ore- 
gon. This is wise; it is desirable every way; since 
there willbe more settlers.in Oregon this winter 
than there are likely to be food and shelter for. 
Upper California is a fair country—not equal to Vir- 
ginia and Ohio, by a greatdeal—no approach to 
Kentucky and Missonri—but the climate is tempe- 
rate and the soil reasonably fertile. But Oregon is 
Ino a tolerably fertile country—nota tenth part of 
its surface can ever be cultivated at all, while there 
is nota mile square of iton which a good crop of 
Indian corn (the best»staple, whether for man or 
beast) can be raised. The multitude of snow-cover- 
ed mountains, visible from every habitable part of 
Oregon, ensure coo] nights at all seasons, however 
fervid the days, and heavy frosts after withering 
heat are of frequent oceéurrence. Nothing that 
(frost kills can be raised in Oregon. Wheat grows 
there, though not as naturally as in Ohio ‘ or West- 
ern New York, but a middling cropis generally 
obtained. Rye does well. But if the wheat should 
this year be struck with frost at the period when 
frost is fatal, or the potato crop should encounter a 
severe drought, (and the summeg is usual!y very dry 
there,) the coming winter will bea hard one for the 
new- comers. 

And why are they there? They abandon the rich- 
est and most inviting region on the face of the earth, 
where every grain and grass grow in luxuriant per- 
fection, where millions of acres of the best land is 
offered to them at $l 25 per acre, to be paid for 
when they please,and where they are absolutely 
shielded against foes from every quarter. They 
leave the most beautiful and bounteous prairies and 
forests to wander two thousand miles through the 
ymost desolate region the sun ever shone upon, and 
reach a country inferior to New England at last. 
Was there ever such fatuity short of suicide? 

We hear that one party which started early in 
the season from Iowa, and did not rendezvous at In- 
dependence, but attempted to strike through to the 
great trail more directly, has lost itself in the region 
of the Upper Missouri, and will be obliged to turn 
back for wantof provisions. If so, their misfor- 
tune is one which ils members should reverently 
thank heaven for. [MV. Y¥. Tribune. 


NavaL pepot aT Mempuis. In conversation 
witha gentleman from the southwest,a few days 
since, in relation to the naval depot about to be con- 
structed at Memphis, he expressed a very great 
mortification at what he considered a fatal failure 
in the selection of the site for the establishment. 
To impeach the judgment of the very respectable 
board of officers that were detailed to make the se- 
lection of a site, upon such testimony, would be 
manifestly unjust—but of the sincerity of the im- 
pressions of the gentleman alluded to, we could not 
doubt. He assured us that such also was the im- 
pression of most of the persons he had conversed 
with, that were familiar with the localities, and that 
it was their opinion that amile and a half below 
the site selected, would have been a good location, 
but that the money spent upon the spot selected will 
be little better than thrown away. 

We should not have recurred to the subject even 
for the purpose of saying that such impressions as 
we refer to are certainly abroad, had not our atten- 
tion been called to a subject connected with this 
same naval depot, which we find in a letter from the 
Washington correspondent of the Charleston Mercu- 
ry, dated the 2ist July, who says: 

“The Nalional Intelligencer of this morning con- 
tains an advertisement from the bureau of yards and 
docks, calling for proposals for furnishing materials, 
excavating, grading, making embankment, piling, 
&c. &c., for the Memphis navy yard. Among the 
materials are quantities of stone for walls, 800,000 
bricks, 180,000 feet lumber, &c. The advertise- 
ment is dated to-day the 2ist July, and the time al- 
lowed for the bids to be received at the navy de- 
partment 13 up to 3 o’clock on the 20th August next 
—just thirty days. it is ordered to be publishrd in 3 
papers in this city; 3 in New York; 1 in Boston; 1 
in Richmond; 1 in Nashville; and 1 in Memphis. It 
is not to be published in any other paper in Tennes- 
see but the two lust named—not at all in Missour:, 
Kentucky, Ohio or any other of the western states. 
The contractors are required to give evidence of 
their ability to complete the work, to furnish good 
security, to have that security certified as 1espunsi- 
ble by the U. S. district attorney or by persons well 
known to the government. ‘The work is very ex- 
tensive and will require the outlay of a Jarge sum of 
money. And what is the time allowed by this ad- 
vertisement to bring out fair competition for the 
biddings?-——just thirty days. And of that thirty days, 
twenty at least will be consumed in going to and re- 
lurning from Memphis to this place. If a contrac- 
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tor in New York or Boston desire to go ang... 
nature of the work and whether he can undertaye 
he will haveto wait three or four days bef 
advertisement is published in New York oot a 
with time required to go to Memphis and b th 
would have perhaps five days to examine the . 
the plans and specifications, to make hj 
find his securities, have their responsibil; 
obtain evidence of his ability to complet 
prepare his bids and calcutions and get them ;, 
department! If a man in Nashville desires oa 
whether he can contract or not, | believe the ola 
tisement does not allow him time to go to Mer, i 
at all. The same with one from St. Leen 
other places. What then is the meaning of this | 
ita fact that some person or persons have been ; 
formed of the nature of the work and materials 7 
quired? and have had a hint of the time which woul 
be specified in the advertisement? Can it be th: 
this short time was. specified for the express pu 
porse of shutting out competition? Who are, 
fevored individuals who are to have the privilege; 
having this job at the public expense? Js that ty 4 
the way in which contracts are to be given out 
publish an advertisement ostensibly to invite publ 
competition; but in reality to shut out al! compe 
tion, and to enable the government to give outa { 
contract to some favorite or other? Is this to bet 
rule? If so, let it be known and understood, that 
future, these contracts for public work are jobs fg 
the executive patronage, and not open to publ 
competition. I think, however, the position of 
president and the postmaster general as Tennesseq 
will require of them that this barefaced mockery 
the wholesome law requiring public competitio 
should not be permitted to obtain. ‘The work js { 
be performed in their own state, and the one; 
head of the government and the other as one of {! 
chief magistrate’s official advisers, will be held to 
Strict account with the public, if this be inde 
permitted to degenerate isto a job! Giving o 
contracts to reward political services, or fora 
other purposes to make a job of them, has becom 
too odious to be undertaken with impunity bya 
department of the executive part of the gover 
ment. 
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STATES OF THE UNION 





Maine.—Producis. More than a thousand she 
and Jambs, together with several beautiful horse 
passed up State street yesterday morning, and 
tracted a good deal of attention from our city. 
They were brought to the city by the Kenneb 
steamers. ‘The Maine people say they cannot ke 
their good horses in the state, as they are immeuial 
ly bought up and ‘trotted off”? to Boston. 

[ Boston Times. 


Massacnuserrs.—Boston Statistics. Boston h 
appropriated for the next year $48,000 for thea 
department; $52.000 for the house of correctiona 
house of reformation; for the health departme 
$36,000; lamps, $26.000; Lunatic Hospital, $13,U4 
new grammar and free schools, $20,0UU; overse 
of the poor, $15,700; streets, $50,000; police, $10," 
reservoirs, $15,000; sewers and drains, $10,000; § 
laries, $38,000; state tax, $55,000; unliquidal 
claims ior widening streets, $20,000; widening 4 


extending streets, $50,000; watch department oem 


000. 
Lowell Statistics—January 1, 1849. 1 

Capital stock, $10,850," 
Number of mills, exclusive of print 

works, &c. ond 0 
Spindles, 204 , 
Looms, 6, 
Females employed, 4) 
Males employed, Pm, 
Yards made per weck, La 
Bales of cotton used in do., 64. 
Pounds of cotton wrought in do., G71 
Yards died and printed do., 2 
Tons anthracite coal per annum, 99 
Cords of wood per annum, 64, 
Galions of oil per annum, 4 
Flour for starch, barrels, per annum, gov. 
Charcoal, bushels, per annum, oe 373.9 
Yards of cloth, per annum, 94198 
Pounds of cotton consumed, nits 

A pound of cotton averages 3 1-5 yards. unds 

100 pounds of cotton will produce 89 po 
cloth. b 

Average wages of females, ciear of 
week, $1 75. 

Average wages of males, clea 
cents. 

Average amount of wages paid pet 
500. [W. 
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e ork. WW. Y. statistics.—Sing Sing Prison. 
ae ae of convicts, 830 
Fe vet on file contract, 150 
on” weaving do. 100 
“ brass do. 70 
«“ cooper do. 60 
“ fur do. 50 
“ boot do. 50 
“ hat do. 40 
cutting stone for state, 50 
Making toys, 2 
painting window shades, 1 


The rest at work in the quarry, kitchen, &c. 
»average number of daily prescriptions, 60 
umber confined to cots, 19 
About one fourth foreigners. 

The same blacks. 





. dor 17 Years of age 21 
Vnitgen iT and 21, 143 

ed for life, 9 
at for over 20 years, 8 


“ for between 10 and 29 8 


‘neg against person, 118 
oz at property, 507 
Perjury, 10 
freaking jail, 1 


The Croton Acqueduct. The annual report of the 
Groton Aqueduct board shews that the receipts of 
ie year ending the 30th April last amounted to 
118,582 74, and the expenditures were $73,411 78; 
iris includes the expense of laying three miles of pipe, 
rincipally six inches in diameter. 

The receipts for water from the Ist of May to the 
gist of June of the present year, amounted to $106,- 
41 04. During the same period last year the amount 
nceived was only $79,294 15, showing an increase 
if $17,669 89. The whole income for the year end- 
ig in April next, it is expected, will be $160,000, 
being $41,417 26 over the receipts of last year; the 
ust of the Croton water works was something like 
413,000,000. 


Improvements. The Brooklyn Advertiser says that 
acompany of gentlemen, principally New Yorkers, 
have purchased the well known Pierpont property, 
it Brooklyn, embracing the land from Court street, 
om both sides of Montague Place to Pierpont and 
Remsen streets, to the water’s edge. ‘The property 
cost $800,000; and is to be Jaid out in 150 building 
bts. A ferry is to be established for foot passen- 
gers alone, between Montague Place and Wall street. 





MarytanD. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Com- 
pny. A general meeting of the stockholders was 
held at Frederick on the 23d of July at which, Col. 
limes M. Coa.e, was unanimously re-elected pre- 
sident. 

Directors. 

Col Frissy Titcuman. of Washington county, Md. 

Joun O. Wuarrton, Esq. do. do. 

Wa. Price, Esq., of Cumberland county,. Md. 

Joun P. Inaue, Esq., Washington city. 

Danie. Burxnarr, Esq. of Virginia. 

Rosr. W. Bowie, Esq. of Prince George’s coun- 
ty, Md. 

The last named gentleman was elected in place of 


W. Darwe, Esq. of Montgomery county, Md., de- | 


teaszed—all the others were re-elected. 


_The president and directors reported to the meet- 
ing that they had received the full amount of guac- 
anly required by the law of the last session of the 
egislature of Maryland to provide for the comple- 
“on of the canal to Cumberland. These guaranties, 
ire executed by parties whose real property, in the 
‘gregate, is assessed for taxation at more than five 
Hillion dollars, embracing, as they do, three of the 
‘al and iron companies of Alleghany county.— 
They have been approved by the state agents and 
sovernor of Maryland; so that the preliminary con- 
lions of the law have now been complied with. 


The stockholders have left it entirely discretiona- 
'Y with the board of directors either to borrow the 
pene) on bonds, which they are now authorised to 
oR with preferred liens on the revenues of the 
nt or to let the work under contract, payable 
. wees bonds. Several parties are understood to be 

*¢y to complete the work for bonds, who declare 
“selves ready to show their ability to do so.— 
ras such contract certainly will be entered iato un- 
slike partics can demonstrate to the satisfaction 
Ms ‘ve oard that they have ample means or resources, 
of thet made such arrangements as to leave no doubt 
that “it ability to finish the work within the time 

Theo be prescribed. 
of the hext meeting of the president and directors 

Company will be held on the 12th of August, 


a 
'rederick, 


: Ne canal will now undoubtedly be recommenced 
Completed to Cumberland. 


Lovisiana.—Loco nomination. The loco con- 
Souls which assembled at Baton Rouge on the 14th 
[instant, nominated the Hon. Isaac Johnson as their 
candidate for governor. On the first ballot, he re- 
ceived a majority of eleven votes over General Wal- 
ker. Trasimond Landry, Esq. was then selected as 
their candidate for lieutenant governor. 


Whig nominations. The whig convention of Lou- 
isiana ave nominated Gen. William Debuys, of N. 
Orleans, for governor, and Edward Sparrow, for 
lieutenant governor. Gen. D. has accepted the no- 
minations. 


Whig nominations. The whigs of East Baton Rouge 
have nominated General Bernard, James M. Elam, 
John Buhler, and George ‘Trudeau, as delegates to 
the convention. They go unpledged. Those of West 
Baton Rouge have chosen Messrs. S. M. D. Clark, 
Valmont Hebert, D. Labauve, Alexander Barrow, 
and about thirty others. They express no particu- 
lar preference. ; 

The Feliciana Whig proposes William S. Parham 
of Madison, as the whig candidate to fill the vacancy 
in the congressional representation of the third dis- 
trict, occasioned by the death of General Dawson.— 
Potent as locolfocoism is in that district, Parham is 
just the man to make it shiver with fright. He is 
an ardent, active whig, first rate on the stump, and 
enjoying unbounded popularity in his section of the 
district. We trust he may be nominated. 

[M. O. Bee. 


Penitentiary. There are 212 convicts in the Loui- 
siana penitentiary—many for life—to wit, whites 165, 
blacks 47. In this prison every thing required for 
its use 1s made within its walls, even to the burning 
of brick to erect higher walls, extend the enclosure, 
and build a large manufactory, the present shops and 
yards being found to be too small. The manufacture 
of cotton und woollen cloths average 9,600jyards per 
week. 


Porcelain manufactory. The New Orleans Pica- 
yune says: ‘*We have seen several rich specimens 
‘of porcelain ware, manufactured at Gretna, oppo- 
‘site this city, which for beauty of finish and trans- 
/parency equal any of foreign manufacture that we 
have yet observed. ‘The sand from which the speci- 
|mens were made is that of the Mississippi river, pro- 


-cured about Baton Rouge and Plaquemine.” 








| Texas anp Arkansas. There is a patronizing 
‘tone in the following paragraph, (says the New Or- 
Jeans Tropic,) which we find in the ‘Texas Northern 
Standard, that is exquisitely rich, and for which, of 
_course, our Arkansas friends will, as in duty bound 
‘feel humbly grateful. No doubt the Texans area 
highly moral, religious people, and some of their 
| Arkansas neighbors no better than they should be; 
/but at is in bad taste for the Texans to brag of their 





‘virtue or taunt others with their short comings: 

‘‘Every day or two a train of wagons passes through | 
| our streets, on their way to the Trinity. The emi- 
‘grants, we understand, are most of them from Ar- 
| Kansas, which poor little state we shall probably 
drain of its now scant population as soon as an nexa- 
‘tion is perfected. People cannot stand it, to work 
|upon the poor sand hills and the pine barrens of 
our neiglibor state, when rich land close Ly is to be 
had for the taxing, and residence among a better peo- 
ple than those who compose a considerable portion 
,of the population of that state. 








‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PaTRIOTISM OF PRINTERS. When Louisiana was 











invaded in 1814, there were 20 practical printers 
in New Orleans. A very old man excepted, all | 
took up arms. The following is a list of their) 
|nhames, the corps in which they served, and the 
| place of their nativity. 

Lieut. U. S. 4.—J. Spotts, of Delaware. 


Ist Lieut. Volunteer artillery.—Stationed at the 
‘mouth of the Bayou St. John. P. K. Wagner, Phi- 
| Jadelphia. 


jst. Lieut. Chasseurs.—J.C. de St. Romes, Port 
au Prince. 

Serg’t Carbineers.—P. Roche, France. 

Sergeant Volunteer Irtillery —G. B. Cotton, North 
Carolina. 

Privates Cavalry —J. M. Bradford, Kentucky. 
Artillery, Robert Kay, of North Carolina, and Wil- 
liam Bruner, of Maryland. Carbineers.—Louis Lef- 
tux, of Normandy, and J. St. Cyr, of St. Domingo. 
Artillery.—A Frenchman, name not now recollect- 
ed. Republican Blues.—Christopher Dameron, of 
Georgia. Chasseurs.—M. Roland, France, C. W. 
Duhy, Ireland; J. B. Lomothe, and Achille Bronet, 
St. Domingo; John and Wm. McLaran, of New 
Orleans. 








Militia.—Morin pir Toulouse, of New Orleans. 





O.tpen time. Prof. Shepard, in his address on 
the recent occasion of making a horse path to the 
summit of Mt. Holyoke, indulged in some curious 
reminiscences of olden time. In 1798, he said, 
there was scarce any highway it the Connecticut 
Valley, where now there areso many roads their 
very number bewilders the traveller. The Rev. 
Peter Powers, first minister of Haverhill, New 
Hampshire, made his parochial visits in a cance. 
For want of roads, he had to row over to Hollis to 
get a council to ordain him, and then row back and 
preach his own ordination sermon. Betrothed lovers 
in those days, who lived near the river, had to watch 
the passing canoes to catch a clergyman to tie the 
marriage knot! The same reverend patriarch, 
Powers, as he was passing down the river, was hail- 
ed from the bank by a messenger stationed there for 
the special purpose, to know if he would stop and 
marry Mr. Waldridge to Hannah Smith. 

[ Traveller. 

ELEPHANT MANOEUVERS.— Herr Driesbach’s mena- 
gerie is now in western New York. His elephants 
were returning the other day from a bath in a lake. 
‘Deep gullies had been washed by the rain in the 
sandy banks, which rise from the lake shore. Driv- 
ing the elephants up one of these, the largest one, 
which went first, turned suddenly round, curled up 
his trunk, ran down the hill, with a roar, upon the 
one that was ascending after him. The frightened 
beast, suddenly wheeling about to escape from the 
wrath of his ‘illustrious predecessor,” came plump 
upon the next one, which—unable to sustain the 
shock—tumbled over with a snort of astonishment 
and terror; and the three enormous brutes lay “all 
in a heap” together! ‘The crowd that followed scat- 
tered in all directions; and three men crawled (unin- 
jured) from under the fallen monsters. The consta- 
ble who was walking after, was flung down, no one 
knows how, and taken up stunned—but he is not 
injured. No doubt, if the elephant had known it was 
the constable, he would have acted very differently! 





ILuinots River. The last Alton Telegraph says: 
‘‘We learn from an authentic source, that, at the 
suggestion of Gov. Ford, Com. Morris and Colonel 
Totton will recommend to the president that an im- 
mediate survey of the Illinois be made, with a view 
to the removal of obstructions, and the attainment 
of the greatest depth of water the river will afford. 
But as no money has been appropriated to pay the 
expense of the survey, it is not likely that it will be 
done before the meeting of congress, unless the mo- 
ney can be furnished by private individuals. Capt. 
Swift has made an estimate of the extra expense of 
the survey, and finds it to be fifteen hundred dollars. 
Mr. Leavitt will advance the said sum, and trust to 
an appropriation to get it back. The object is to se- 
cure a survey and estimate to be ready to be laid 
before the next congress. Mr. Leavitt will spend 
the next winter at Washington, for the purpose of 
inducing his acqaaintance in congress to do some. 
thing for the Illinois river,” 





Coprer REGION OF Lake SureriOR. The western 
papers say that the rush to the Lake Superior cop- 
per reigion seeins to be steadily increasing. There 
is now every indication that its valuable copper 
mines will be largely worked this year. Ina very 
short time the American market will be fully sup- 
plicdgrom that quarter, while some are so sanguine 
as to insist that we can supply the world cheaper 
than England. The ore is so rich—from 40 to 70 
per cent.—that notwithstanding the high price of 
labor here, they think we will have an advantage 
over the English manufacturer, who is compelled to 
work ores containing only from 9 to 18 per cent. of 
copper. Every American would rejoice at the ad- 
dition of copper to our staples of export. I[t would 
free us from our present dependence for that article 
upon England, while it would largely add to the 
wealth and internal trade of the nation. Jn supply- 
ing copper, at a lower price, we also add to the 
comforts of all classes of the community. 





Movrninc. Nations, said Mirabeau, sRould wear 
mourning for none but their benefactors. The re- 
presentatives of the nation should recommend to 
public homage only those who have been the heroes 
of humanity. 





Tue emicrants. A corrospondent of the New 
York Gazette, writes from Co]. Kearney’s camp, 345 
miles from Fort Leavenworth, under date of June 
3d, as follows: 

“Jt is now two hundred and fifty miles to Fort 
Laramie, a celebrated trading fort, at the edge of the 
spurs of the Rocky Mountains. This is the jumping- 
off place for the emigrants. It is three hundred 
miles to the south pass#from Laramie, and then a 
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mile or two farther, and you quaff from the waters 
flowing into the Mississippi. We have found the 
emigrants exceedingly numerous. They are in ca- 
ravans of about 40 to 60 wagons. I was surprised 
to find them in respectability far exceeding any of 
the new frontier settlers. They organise themselves 
judiciously—submit to their laws—forbid whiske 
to be sold—scarcely any spirits is taken with them, 
unless a little as medicine. They converse intelli. 
gently—seem to have sensible views of what they 
are to expect; they behave quietly, and dress neatly. 
Their girls and women are quite tidy, and walk 
along with an elastic step, which betokens freedom 
from care and hardship; indeed, hardship scarcely 
exists. The season has been an uncommonly fine 
one—very little rain and not hot. Their wagons are 
fitted up so as to be secure from the weather; and 
you Gnd the women knitting and sewing, for all the 
world, as if in their ordinary farm houses. The 
single men and stronger boys are protected by good 
tents. These people seem all reasonably well off; 
they have invested in cattle what they have had to 
spare, and you find generally six or eight oxen in 
each wagon, and numerous stock driven onthe hoof ; 
one party of 46 wagons had 1000 louse stock—and 
we have this day come up with another party, that 
has 900 and over. There has been nosickness among 
any of them, with the exception of the accidental 
deaths of two young children.” 











TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





Tue 'T'aRIFF AND OUR TRADE WITH GREAT BriTaIn.— 
The following table, says the New York Express, is pre- 
pared from an Official publication of the exports of Great 
Britain, and is of some value in showing the effect the 
tariff is having on our trade with that country. The 
table shows the amount of exports to the United States 
of the leading articles of manufacture, from Jan. Ist to 
May Ist, fron: London, Liverpoul, Bristol and Hull, witn 
the quantities ata ——ae period in 1844: 


844. 1845. Variation. 
Cotton, twist and yarn, 

Ibs. 30,080 24,966 5,14) dec. 
Thread and sewing 209,663 132,478 77,185 “ 
Plain calicoes, yards 3,092,438 6,139,437 3,046,999 inc. 
Printed do ‘* 3,380,667 5,684,563 2,303,901 * 
Cambrics, muslins, 

&c. yards, 178,888 179,196 308 “ 
Other plain cottons, yds. 94,053 51,945 42,059 dec. 
Lace, gauze, &c. 1,396,070 2,515,328 119,258 ine. 
Counterpanes & quilts, 

pieces, 1,695 9,022 
Cotton hosiery, capes 

and gloves, doz. 41,913 42,791 
Shawls and hi’kfs ‘* 25,055 54,769 
Tapes, bobbins, - 106 342 
Cotton and linen goods, 

yards, 154,310 
Cotton goods, various, 

yards, 12,182 12,381 199 ine. 
Linens, yds. 7,677,352 8,419,672 742,320 « 
Also in value, £ 1,773 8,482 707 * 
Woollen and worsted 

yarn, “ §=©37,793 72,944 
Woollen and cotton 

goods, “ §667,547 151,054 83,507 
Kerseymeres, “ = 2.587 13,522 10,935 
Long & short cloths, “* 3,634 2.692 670 * 
Woollen and worsted 

stuffs, * 267,203 235,261 31,942 dec. 
Heavy woollens, ‘“ 13,912 19775 5,866 ine. 
Woollen shawls, a 1.235 2,792 1557 * 
Fiannels & blankets“ 61,929 24,425 35,504 dec. 
Woollen and worsied 

hosiery, ee 11,406 
Various, “6 6,454 7,193 
Silks, cotton & worst- 

ed mixed, «© 20,114 22,415 
Copper, 11,730 7,021 
Tron, 11,316 5,297 6,019 * 
Spelter, 3,320 150 3,170 ** 
‘Tin plates, 4,320 4,295 25 * 
Steel, 7.724 6135 1,539 “ 
This table shows conclusively what has been repeat- 
edly asserted in respect to the American ‘Tariff, and that 
is, that it does not yet drive from the market to any ex- 
tent the fine manutactures of England, but its operation 
is as yetconfined to the manufacture of coarser articles. 
Thus the table shows an increase of 5,357,208 yards of 
calicoes, or nearly one hundred per cent. increase over 
1844, and at the same time a decrease of 42,059 yards of 
plain goods, or nearly one hundred per cent. decrease 
trom 1344; of woollens and worsteds, 2nd flannels and 
blankets, there is a decrease of £69,445; and £15,572 in 
the import of metals; while the finer articles of inanu- 
facture, such as laces, hosiery and mixed goods, show an 
inereased importation. ‘The factories of this country are 
fast turning their attention to the production of fine goods, 
and will soon be able to compete successfully with those 
of Europe, as they already do in the production of plain 
goods, which are now manufactured in large quantities 
and with great profit. 


7,317 * 


878 « 
29,714 * 
236 


103,309 51,001 dee. 


35,151 * 


8,171 ine. 
7139 * 


1,801 * 
4,769 dec. 


Trape Between France and THE Unitrep Stares.— 
Cuba and Porto Rico Sugars.—A correspondence has 
been going on between Lom! Aberdeen and the Spanish 
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Ambassador at London, relative to the admission of the 


this have been laid before the House of Commons. 

The Ambassador claims their admission on the ground 
that the treaty of 1713 guaranteed to Spain admission to 
the English markets ‘‘on the terms of the most favored 
nations.” Lord Aberdeen objects to the claim—first, on 


Y | the ground that the West India colonies were excepted 


in that treaty; and secondly, that the clause in the treaty 
alluded to, related to the subjects, and not the products, 
of Spain. 

Lord Aberdeen, in reply, says: 

“Her Majesty’s government have duly examined the 
different treaties subsisting between the two countries, 
ani have attentively considered the various arguments 
advanced in the Duke of Sotomayor’s note; and it now 
becomes the duty of the undersigned to declare to the 
Duke of Sotomayor, that her Majesty’s government can- 
not admit that, either in the oo treaties between the 
t vo crowns, or in the later decrees of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, or in the acts of the Parliament of this country, any 
valid ground is to be found for the demand with which 
that note concludes, namely, that the sugar of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, should be admitted iisto British ports on the 
footing of sugar of the United States and Venezuela.— 
Under these circumstances, the undersigned regrets that 
he must conclude this note by stating that her Majesty’s. 
government are unable to admit the claim which the 
Duke of Sutomayor has advanced for a reduction of the 
duties now levied upon sugar, the produce of the Span- 
ish West India colonies.” 


COALS TRANSPORTED BY WATER CONVEYANCE IN GREAT 
Brirain.—A return lately laid before the British Parlia- 
ment, shows that the total quantities of coals, cinders 
aid culm, shipped at the several ports of the United 
Kingdom coastwise to other ports ofthe United Kingdom, 
amounted altogether in 1843 to 7,447,064 tons, of which 
7,138,107 were coals; and in 1844, to 7,377,862 tons, of 
which 7,017,113 were coals. The quantitics exported to 
foreign countries amounted in 1843, to 1,866,211 tons, of 
which 1,367,925 tons were large, and 452,359 small coals. 
The declared value of the whole amounied to 690,431. 
The large coals were chiefly exported to Russia, Den- 
mark, Prussia, Germany, Holland, and France, the U. 
States of America, the Briush West Indies, and Brazil. 
France alone took 358 874 tons of large coal, and 99,720 
tons of small coal. The quantities exported in 1844 
amounted to 1,289,957 tons of large, and 408,434 tons of 
small coal; the declared value of all the coals, cinders, 
and culm, being 672,0561. ‘I'he total amount of duties 
received on the cuals exported in 1844, appears to have 
been 118,493 —viz. 76,0951. on those exported in British, 
and 40,7082. on those exported in foreign ships entitled 
to the privilege conferred by treaties of recipragity. The 
rates of duty were, on coals exported in British ships to 
foreign countries 23 per ton, and in fureign ships 43 per 
ton. 

3ANKS OF ScoTLAND.—-So much has of late been said 
in relation to the banking system of Scotland, that some 
of our readers may perhaps be interested with the fol- 
lowing list of Scottish dividends, prices, &c. which we 
copy a late number of the “London Economisi.” 
al 


Paid. Price pr. 
BANKS 


share. 
L. L. L 8. a 
1,000,000 6 pr cent. Bank of Scolland, 100 0 174 
2,000,000 6 * Royal Scotland, 100 0 1633 
500,000 8 * Briish Linen Co. 100 0 228 
600,000 6 Commercial, 100 0 170 
1,000,000 6 National, 10 0151 12s Gd 
1,000,000 74 Union Bk. Scotland, 50 0 = 97 
50 0 
0 
0 


Capital. Dividend. 


1,000,000 6— Western, 50 81 
300,000 6 ° North of Scotland, 5 O 712s 6d 
500,000 6 Clydesdale, 10 0141 15s 0d 
600,000 3 Eastern, 15 0 111 17s 6d 

75,000 6 Caledonian, 210 31 15s 0d 
1,000,000 5 Edinburg & Glasgow, 5 0 71 8s 6d 

656,260 5 City of Giasgow, 8 15 141 5s 

New York Canat Totis.—Amount of Tolls receiy- 
ed on all the Canals of this State, from the opening of 
navigation, to the 7th of July, in each of the fullowing 
years: 

Ist week. 
in July. 

1839 $39,765 

1840 33,144 

184i 45,312 

1842 36,757 

1843 53,636 

1844 57,039 

1845 54.035 

TARIFF OF THE REPUB" IC OF TEXAS, 

As established by the several acts yet in force, regulating 
Impost and Tonnage Duties and Fees—including the 
acts of the aforesaid class, passed by the Ninth Con- 
gress. 

Distilled Spirits, Wines, Liquors and Liquids, subject to 
specific duty. 

hiskey, [st and 2d proof, per gallon, 25 cents, do 3d 
roof 373 cents, do 4th proof 50 cents, do over 4th proof 
5 cents. 

Brandy, Gin, Rum and all other distilled spirits and 
cordials, Ist and 2d proof 50 cents, do 3d and 4th proof 
62; cents, do over 4th proof 75 cents. 

Wines, Claret in casks 10 cents; Champagne, per doz 


Total received. 
to 7th July. 

$648,399 
588,295 
747,817 
630,457 

666 .532 
934,919 
916,823 





ep or 2 doz pints $2.50; Port, per gallon 373 cents; 
fadeira 75 cents; Sherry 75 cents; other Spanish wines, 


slave grown sugars of Cuba and Porto Rico. Copies of 





+e 
white and red, 25 cents; Teneriffe 25 cents; “aa 

Rhenish wines. 50 cents. Man ay 
Vinegar. 10 cents. 

Wines and vinous and malt Liguors subject to 
duty. along 
Claret in cases 10 cents; Hermitage, Chan, 

Burgundy of all other varieties, 15 cents; 

wines, except Champagne and Burgundy, 

Cider and malt liquors 10 cents. 

N. B.—In estimating the quantity of wine jp bott] 
dozen fullsized bottles denominated quarts, shall beet 
ted to contain two gallons and two-fifths, and half bor 
in proportion. 
Other articles subject to a specific duty. 

Neat Cattle, Horses and Mules, iimported from th 
States, and owned by foreigners or non-resident ciig 
except horses and mules rode into thi® Republic ben 
ellers, per head, $1.00. lta 

Beef, in barrels or otherwise, per 200 |b. $9 ¢ 

Pork, in barrels or otherwise, per bbl. “4 

Bacon, per |b. 

Lard, 

Flour, per bb. T 

Corn and Corn Meal, per bushel of 50 Ibs. ) 

Oats, per bushe] of 32 Ibs. 

All other grains, per bushel of 60 Ibs. 

Peas and Beans, per bushel 

Rice, per |b. 

Salt, per bushel of 50 Ibs. \ 

Sugar, brown per |b. J cent; Havana, white 2 cen) 
loaf and candies 3 cts. 

Coffee, per |b. 

Tea, do 

Alspice and black pepper, 

Chocolate, 

Jheese, 

Butter, 

Candles, sperm 10 cents, tallow 4 cents. 

Sperm Oil, per gallon, 

Soap, bar, per Ib. 

Cigars, Spanish per M. $5.00, American $3.00, 
Articles subject to ad valorem at 35 per cent. 

Pleasure carriages and harness of all kinds 
Articles subject to an ad valorem duty of 30 per ceiit, 

Spices, of all kinds, except allspice and black peppe 

Manufactured tobacco, pickles, sweetmeats and co; 
serves, fruits, preserved, dry and green crockery ware q 
all kinds, cabinet ware and all manufactures of wood, ¢ 
of which wood is the material of chief + alue. 

Tin ware, and all manufactures of which tinis th 
material of chief value. 

Chairs, of all kinds. 

Ready made clothing and wearing apparel of all kind 

Saddlery, of all kinds. 

Articles subject to ad valorem duty at 25 per cent. 
Boots and Shoes, of all kinds. 

Ladies’ Bonnets, of all kinds. 

Hats, of all kinds. 

Hardware and cutlery, of all kinds. 

Arlicles subject to ad valorem duty at 15 per cent. 
House frames and lumber. 

Powder, lead, and fire arms, of all descriptions. 

Stationery, and all books, except bibles, testamen 
anit primary school books. 

All articles not herein enumerated. 

Articles subject to ad valorem duty at 10 per cent. 
Bagging. bale rope, and twine used for packing cotton 

Articles free of duty. 
Bibles, Testaments and primary school books. Al 

live stock imported from any other country than the' 

States, and all live stock, although thence imported, ex 

cept neat cattle, horses and mules, and every kind of v 

stock, although thence imported, if brought in and own 

ed by actual resident citizens of Texas, or by person 
actually emigrating to this Republic, and also all horse 
and mules rode into this Republic by travellers. : 

Farming utensils and implements of husbandry, @ 
furniture which has been used or isin use, to the amoul 
of five hundred dollars, if imported for his own use dy" 
emigrant arriving in this Republic. 

The tools and implements of trade and the wearitt 
apparel and other personal baggage in actual use ofa 
person arriving in this Republic. 

Ice. i 

An additional duty of five per cent ad valorem a 
and above the foregoing rates is Jevied on aii goods I 
foreign bottoms, with the exception of such foreign V¢ 
sels as are by treaty or act of Congress entitled to ad 
ity with Texas vessels; which additional duty a! a 
has effect on merchandize imported in any vesse® - 
cept those of ‘Texas, Great Britain and Ireland, Fraices 
and Holland. omatianene hishes 

Commence or Srain.—The Madrid Gazette pe efial 
a return of the imports and exports into Spain ‘al im 
the year 1843, from which it appears that eo apt 95 
ports for that year amount to 423,436,601 or aoe 25 
maravedis, and the exports to 304,739,052 reas" 
maravedis, leaving a balance in favor of the IMPS 4) | 
113,691,518 reals. Of the total amount of 
375,392 reals are from foreign countries 1) 
from Africa, 184,820,850 reals from America, ® 543 reals 
358 reals from Asia. Of the exports 167 Oe Amer 
sent to European states and Africa, 116,154,000 0 © 
ica, and 1,063,773 reals to Asia. T'he duties Pa” °- 
Custom-houses amount to 85,893,413 reals an loved i 
tion. For the importation, 5,206 ships were om emplo 
the trade, amounting in all to 579,479 tons, “02 ships 


ing 56,786 sailors; for the exportation, “31 sailors. 


sels of 1,50 
‘pronicle. 


ae ertin q 
French y) 
10 Cents, 


470,973 tons burthen, and employing 4 
The coasting trade amounts to 62,343 ee 
099 tons, and 413,674 sailors.— Morning 
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gape OF France and Moaocco.—lIt is reported at 
Gibraltar, that, in the treaty at present negotiating be- 
een France and Morocco, by M Delarne, there is a 
Wy use t the following effect :— 

That all articles, the produce of Barbary, are to be 

mitted intu Algiers, duty free; and in return, French 
qanufactures are tu pass free from Algiers to Barbary.” 

OUR TRADE WITH CHINA. 

Times Change and Fashions also —In a lecture de- 
jyered some two OF three years ago by the Hon. Mr. 
Siurgess of Boston, on trade and finances, he referred to 
ihe singular changes of fashion. Nankeens said he, were 
once imported in large quantities. As late as 1520 there 
yasone million of dollars worth imported; now there 1s 
none. In 1806 Canton crape was first used; in 1810 ten 

yes were imported : in 1316 there were 21,000 pieces; 
, 1326 the importations amounted toa million and a 
jaif of dollars; and in 1844 the article was not imported ! 
Yet ihe country has lost nothing by this caprice of 
fashion, 28 OUr Country women appear as lovely in nine- 
any Lowell calicoas inCantoncrape. Silk was once 
imported 1 large quantities from China; a cargo of near- 
ya million dollars’ worth once «vas landed in this coun- 
ty; and now the whole yearly importation from China 
,nounts to less than $100,000. Great changes have also 
wken place In regard to the pay of our Chinese impo:ta- 
ions. In 1818, $7,000,000 in specie were carried to 
China, but now our purchases are paid for in bills of 
exchange on England, from the proceeds of the opium 
rade. ‘The Fur trade was commenced in 1787; and in 
1302 there were fifteen American vessels engaged in it, 
sd now it has ceased altogether. 
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ENGLAND AND THE Z)LL-VEREIN. 

A Hamburg letter, dated 24th of June, says: “The 
British Government at length feels the necessity of keep- 
ing asharp eye on the proceedings of the Zl Verein 
The fact is manifested by the appointmert of Mr. Ward, 


’ $3.00, amost intelligent man, as Consul General, nominally in 
a4 the kingdom of Saxony, but virtually within the entire 
~ urea of the Zoll- Verein.” 

per ceni, —_— 

inti: Pic Merau.—The steamer Big Hatchee arrived here 


yesterday from the ‘Tennessee river, with about 150 tons 
af pig metal on board, consigned to Messrs. Woods, 
Yeatman & Co. ‘The article is reported to be in de- 
mand in this city at present, and a preference is given 
t this metal over all others. In the forks of the Cum- 
berland and T’ennessee, there are a large number of iron 
manufactories, which yjeld annually an enormous 
amount of pig metal, bar iron, and castings. The iron 
manufactured there is said to be the best made in the 
United States for ordinary purposes. ‘T'he counties of 
Dickson, Stewart and Humphries, in which the forges 
andfurnaces are located, are, perhaps, the most barren 
in point of soil of any within the limits of Tennessee; but 
the great bodies of pure iron ore which are found within 
their limits, and which has been for a number of years 
sicves-fully worked, has caused capitalists to invest large 
sums of money in digging and smelting the ore, which, 
w far, has generally proved a very profitable business.— 
Some princely fortunes have been made by enterprising 
tizens of that State, who entered into the business at 
ai early day, and much of the wealth and property-own- 
edinthe three counties has originated from the saine 
wurce. The ‘Turnbull forged iron has the reputation of 
being the best now manufacwured in the U. States. 

We learn that the cargo received here by the Big 
imported, ex Hatchee was ordered for the foundries in this city, and 
y kind ot costs, delivered here, $33 per ton.—St. Louis New Era, 
Lin and own July 4. 
or by person 
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mean ss SteampoaT Staristics.—The Swallow.—The New 
a, : ale ork Mirror, in giving a history of this steamer, whose 
banc ry, am scene of operation has been the Hudson river, says she 
Oo apnea carried as follows, from September to December : 
wn use 9) 1836, 15,212 passengers, and received $27,640 57 
eae 837, 45612 « “ 62,080 16 
the wearin 1838, 47.806 “ ‘6 101,213 52 
al use of an 1839, 56.915 “ “ 129,189 53 
Bay 54.377“ “ 85,187 15 
5 5.729 6s es 
salorem ovel 1342. ree ‘6 “6 Saat ns 
al gle 1343, 30,683 6 = 40.320 “5 
lod to-equ BH, 30,037 o 66,021 45, 
y wag 313,661 $580,444 32 
raat Bas 1844, the Swallow was used as a relay boat; a reg- 
nd, ve of all her trips is not included in the above state- 
publish be he oe made during this time 1574 trips, making 
sain during ~~ “stance run by her 251,840 miles, without injuring a 


8) vie . . . . - 
ine soul, and with the same pilot two-thirds of the 
ut, 


he total 1m: 
eals and o 
eals anu 9 
» jmpor's ° 
np " 299, 
it Ws ‘9 - 
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caries Banks in France —These {Institutions 
een tan a flourishing condition i Franee for 
anvy : »« . 

) years! In 1830, the year of the Revolution, 


the > stn ¢ . 5 

, deposits in the savings banks of France amounted 

© £207,824 
P wt, 


oy Amer aad the sums drawn out to £150,276, 
vet at (he ea £100,000 more than in the previous year. In 
ind a frac eG year characterised by riots at Lyons and 
mployed | coon and great commercial distress, when the poor 
nd emplo- 4 , ©Xcited against the rich, and civil war showed 
a8 sips - 4s for a moment—the sums withdrawn were 
| ona ‘en -2, £60,000 than in 1830. In 1832—when 
of 4,9 fance, in co ‘ 


iumon with other countries, was visited 
* a, when the deaths in Paris increased 
“ir usual average of 25,000 to 48,000—the 


onicle. y the choler 


‘Om tt 


deposits were £125,808, and the sums withdrawn 


£122,668. The statistics of the succeeding years| 


are not given; but in 1842. it appears that the de- 
posits amounted to £3,590,000. 

In 1815, an attempt was made to unite the Savings 
Banks of Paris with the Pawnbroking Societies, but 
it was very properly resisted with success, although 
the plan had been adopted in other parts of the king- 
dom. The introduction of Savings Banks has been 
productive of moral as well as pecuniary advantages. 
A quarter of a century ago, the poor in France ex- 
pended thousands annually in lotteries; but now this 
money goes into Saving Establishments. The num- 
ber of depositors increases from 10,000 to 12,000 
every year. At the present day, savings banks are 
to be found in 400 cities and towns of France, in 
which places 600,000 families, the elite of the work- 
ing-classes, have confided to the treasury of the state 
more than £],360,000, saved penny by penny, the 
fruits of their self-denying industry. 

Twe Water Canat Trape.—Amount of mer- 
chandise, &c. transported northwardly on the Susque- 
hanna and Tide Water Canal in the months of May 
and June, 1845: 


Dry goods } German Clay 3,200 Ibs. 
Groceries | Bone Dust and 
Hardware { 2,729,126 lbs. Guano 21,690 ** 
Queens’e ‘4 Cedar staves 75,500 
Drugs, Oil, | Coal 103,600 * 
&c. Ashes 72,000 * 
Coflee 296,455 “ Sundries 25,2€0 * 
Grindstones 32,163 “© Fish 8,612 bls. 
Marble 18.616 * Ale 34“ 
Biicks 354,907 “ ‘Tar, Rosin and 
Castings 54,061 “ plich 154 * 
Hemp & Core 11,064 Nails 184 kgs. 
Burr Blocks 3,500 ** Salt 29,081 bus 
Bacon and Pork 74,796 ‘* Wheat 322 * 
Window glass 15,261 “ Plaster 1,632 tons 
Tron, bar & rol’d 62,965 ** Emigrants 12 No. 
Cement 4,171 “ Boats cleared 1,136 * 


Cotton 5,661 “ Balt. Amer. 





Western Hemre.—A report made to the Missouri 
Legislature on the subject of hemp growing in that 
state, contains the following statistics: The chamber 
of commerce in St. Louis in 1842, stated the crop 
of 1840, which was brought into market in 1841, at 
1,460 tons. A memorial of the citizens of St. Louis 
to the Congress of the United States, made in 13841, 
states the hemp crop of 1841 at near 10,000 tons, 
and crop of 1843 at near 17,000. The crop of 1843, 
owing to the unfavorable weather did not exceed 
that or 1842. These estimates are borne by other 
facts. The St. Louis price current, in summing up 
the imports and exports of the city for the year 1844, 
states that 6275 bales of hemp were exported from 
the city of St. Louis during the year 1844. In ad- 
dition to this, there were exported 5,007 pieces 
of bagging, and 15,490 coils of rope. It is believed 
the exports registered are considerably below the ac- 
tual amount. {[Lou. Jour. 





Furs anp Sxins.—Upwards of seven thousand 
skins of bear, fox, deer, and coon passed through 
the city last week, having been collected by an en- 
terprising company of young men from Urbana, in 
a tour of two or three months among the hills and 
broken lands in the southwestern parts of Virginia. 
After a process of cleansing and dressing with the 
hair on, at Urbana, they will be taken to New York 
for sale, and will ultimately find a market in the 
Russian possessions on the Northwest coast, for 
clothing for the inhabitants residing in that region. 
[Cincinnati Chronicle. 

Western Navication.—The proposed Ship Canal. 
How changing is public opinion? A few years since 
the Jate Gov. Duncan recommended the legislature 
of this State to make a ship canal from the Illinois 
river to Lake Michigan. ‘The project was sneered 
at by the wisdom of that day—and met the fate of 
various suggestions from the same source—(against 
the internal improvement system and against banks,) 
which are now regarded as entirely orthodox by 
most of our citizens. 

Vhe same measure was brought up in Congress, 
for the first time, at its last session, by Gen. Hardin 
Veeply impressed with the expediency and necessily 
of making the Ilinois and Michigan Canal of suffi- 
cient capacity to permit the passage of war steam- 
ers and sloops of war from the Atlantic to the 
lakes, on the 28th of January, he offered the follow- 
ing resolution for the consideration of the House— 
which was read, and a debate arising thereon, it was 
laid over under the rule: 

“Resolved, That the committee on naval affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of report- 
ing a bill authorizing the secretary of the navy to 
have an examination made of the Illinois and Michi- 





gan canal, wilh a view to inquire into the expe- 


| diency and practicability of the government assist- 
ing the state of Illinois in making that canal of suf- 
| ficient size to permit the passage of war steamers 
and sloops of war, in order to provide for the naval 
defences of our northern lakes.” 

Alta subsequent period of the session, Gen. Har- 
din offered an amendment to the General appropria- 
tion bill, to direct the examination and survey of the 
canal under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, with the view of ascerteining whether it could 
be changed toa shipcanal. This proposition was 
ruled out of order at the time, and no opportunity 
again offered for its presentation with the rule. 

Thus it appears that al the last session of Congress, 
Gen. Hardin was so much impressed witb the expe- 
diency and necessity of the measure, that he intro- 
duced the subject directly and repeatedly before that 
body, which must under any state of circumstances, 
act upon it before any thing effective can be done in 
the case. He was well aware that his constituents 
would offer no farther objections to the measure— 
in fact, that they would all approve it, and chose not 
to delay with the view of making political capital at 
the hazard of the interests of the state and nation. 
[Sangamo Jou. 

“lmerican Goods in England.—A London letter 
says that the Americans, not contented with supply- 
ing Great Britain with beef, pork, cotton, tobacco, 
ice, wooden clocks, and numerous other articles, are 
actually sending over sheetings and shirtings—or 
“cloths,” as they are termed. The following para- 
graph appeared recently in a London journal: ° 

“The American brown cloths are really substan- 
tial, and to the homelier part of a community, most 
valuable fabrics. Manchester cloths, of the same 
descriptions, are not to be compared to them, and 
although the import duty upon them be ten per cent., 
we could wish that our agriculturists would try them, 
and show thereby that a market may be found in 
England for American cotton goods as well as for 
American grain and American provisions. 








Britisu Duties on Spantsu Sucar.—We alluded 
a few numbers since, to a difficulty into which the 
British Government had apparently fallen, with the 
Spanish Government by levying a discriminating 
duty on Sugars, with a view of discouraging slave 
labor, and in behalf of free labor—which discrimi- 
nation the Spanish minister at London represented 
to be a violation of a stipulation in the celebrated 
Treaty of Utretch of 1713 as revived by the treaty 
of 1814, between England and Spain. The passive 
tone of Mr. Peel’s reply in Parliament to enquiries 
which were made of the ministers on the subject of 
the Spanish minister’s representations induced us to 
believe that the Spaniard had the best of the point; 
but the reply given officially to the Spanish minis- 
ter’s note, shows his case to be a very questionable 
one. The following is the concluding part of the 
Earl of Aberdeen’s reply to the Duke of Sotomayor, 
dated June 30. 

“The second article of the treaty, signed on the 
9th of December, 1713, does indeed provide that 
“the subjects of their majesties trading respectively 
in the dominions of their said majesties, shall not be 
bound to pay greater duties, or other imposts what- 
soever, for their imports or exports than shall be ex- 
acted of, and paid by, the subjects of the most fa- 
vored nation; and if it shall happen in time to come 
that any diminutions of duties or other advantages 
shall be granted by eilher side to any foreign nation, 
the subjects of each crown shall reciprocally and 
fully enjoy the same.’”? But that article has no re- 
ference whatever to the produce of the respective 
dominions, or to the place of growth of the articles 
produced. It does no more than provide that no 
other or higher duties shall be levied on goods, when 
imported by the subjects of Spain, than are levied 
on the same goods when imported by the subjects of 
any other nation; and that no greater impost shall 
be charged on a cargo of sugars when imported by 
a subject of Spain, than on the same cargo of sugar 
imported by a subject of the United States; but there 
is nothing whatever in the article to preventa higher 
duty being charged on the sugar itself the producer 
of the Spanish dominions, than on sugar the produce 
of the United States. The obligation which is im- 
posed is to treat, as the subjects of the most favored 
nation, the subjects of Spain; but there is no obliga- 
tion to treat the produce of Spain as Great Britain 
is used to treat’ the produce of the most favored na- 
tion. And here the undersigned must remind the 
Duke of Sotomayor, that in the case of the United 
States as well as that of Venezuela, the obligation 
to admit the sugars of those countries at the low 
duty rests upon stipulations of an entirely different 
character from those which are contained in the 
treaties with Spain. For the articles in the treaties 
with those countries, :ns#@ad of being limited to the 











privileges or liabilities of the subjects of each state, 
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expressly confer privileges on goods being the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the respective 
countries. 

Whether, therefore, the demand which has now 
been made by the Duke of Sotomayor be based on 
those provisions of the ancient treaties which may 
have a general applicatien, or upon the articles 
which more especially regulate the West India co- 
lonial trade, the undersigned must, in the name of 
her majesty’s government, decline to acknowledge 
any right on the part of Spain to claim the admis- 
sion of the sugars of Cuba and Porto Rico on the 
same terms as the sugars of Venezuela and the 
United States. 

it has been shown, that no such claim can be 
founded on the terms of the ancient treaties; that 
although the. treaty of 1667 conferred the general 
privileges of the most favored nation on the subjects 
of Spain; yet a subsequent treaty, by provisions 

ractically prohibiting all trade with the Spanish 
est India colonies, excluded the trade of those 
colonies from any privileges which might be enjoyed 
in British ports; that although iatter treaties con- 
‘firmed those general privileges, they also concur- 
rently renewed the treaty by which the West India 
colonial trade continued to be excluded from the en- 
joyment of those privileges; and that under the last 
treaty of 1814, the same stipulations as existed in 
1670 were left in every respect in full force. 

The undersigned has further shown, that both in 
1814 and subsequently to that date, there have been 
public commercial acts promulgated by both powers, 
which confirm the view already expressed, that nei- 
ther of the two governments at that time construed 
the existing treaties as conferring the privileges of 
the must favored nation with regard to the West In- 
dian colonial trade. 

The article by which Spain specially bound her- 
self to convey such aright to Great Britain in the 
treaty of 1814; the subsequent refusal of Great Bri- 
tain to grant more than the limited privileges con- 
tained in the order in Council of 1828; and the si- 
Jent acquiescence of Spain in the limitation thus 
imposed; these facts, together wilh the course of 
general practice in the commercial intercouse be- 
tween the two countries, all combine to show that it 
has not been held, either by the government of Great 
Britain or by that of Spain, that the ancient treaties 
conferred upon either party the right of the most fa- 
vored nation. 


And finally it has been established that, setting 
aside the provisions which reply specifically to that 
trade, the claim now asserted by the Spanish govern- 
ment would still be inadmissible; inasmuch as it is 
only in respect of her subjects, and by no means in 
respect of her produce, that the treaties in force be- 
tween the two countries secure to Spain ihe advan 
tages of the most favored nation. 

Under these circumstances, the undersigned re- 
grets that he must conclude this note by stating that 
her majesty’s government are unable to admit the 
claim which the Duke of Sotomayor has advanced 
for a reduction of the duties now levied upon sugar 
the produce of the Spanish West Indian colonies. 


The undersigned, &c. 
(Signed) ABERDEEN. 








TEXAS ANNEXATION. 





OFFICIAL. 
Hon. A. J. DoneLson, 
Charge d’Affatres of the United States, &c. 

Sir: The undersigned, President of the Conven- 
tion assembled at this place for the purpose of form- 
ing a State Constitution for the State of Texas, pre- 

aratory to her admission as one of the States of the 

nited States of America, by order of said Conven- 
tion, has the honor herewith to transmit to you a 
properly certified copy of an ordinance adopted by 
the Convention on yesterday, July 4th, 1845. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest respect, 
Mr. Donelson’s obedient servant, 

THOS. J. RUSK. 

City of Austin, Republic of Texas, July Sth, 1845. 

AN ORDINANCE. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States of 
America has passed resolutions providing for the 
annexation of ‘Texas to that Union, which resolu- 
tions were approved by the President of the United 
States, on the first day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-five; and whereas the President of 
the United States has submitted to ‘l'exas the first 
and second sections of the said resolution, as the 
hasis upon which Texas may be admitted as one of 
the States of the said Union: and whereas the exist- 
ing Government of the ublic of Texas has as- 
sented to the proposals thus made, the terms and 
conditions of which are as follows : 





.each State asking admission may desire. 


“JOINT RESOLUTION for annexing Texas to the 
United States. 

‘Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That Congress doth consent that the territory prop- 
erly included within, and rightly belonging to, the 
Republic of Texas, may be erected intoa new State, 
to be called the State of Texas, with a republican 
form of Government, to be adopted by the people of 
said Republic, by deputies in Convention assembled, 
with the consent of the existing Government, in or- 
der that the same may be admitted as one of the 
States of this Union. 

“2d. And be it further resolved, That the foregoing 
consent of Congress is given upon the following con- 
ditions, and with the following guaranties, to wit: 

‘* First. Said State to be formed, subject to the ad- 
justment by this Government of all questions of 
boundary that may arise with other Governments; 
and the Constitution thereof, with the proper evi- 
dence of its adoption by the people of said Republic 
of Texas, shall be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, to be Jaid before Congress, for its 
final action, on or before the first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 

‘*Second, Said State, when admitted into this Uni- 
on, after ceding to the United States all public edi- 
fices, fortifications, barracks, ports, and harbors, na- 
vy and navy yards, docks, magazines, arms, and 
armaments, and all other property and means per- 
taining to the public defence belonging to the said 
Republic of Texas, shall retain all the public funds, 
debts, taxes, and dues of every kind, which may be- 
long to, or be due and owing to the said Republic; 
and shall also retain all the vacant and unappropria- 
ted lands lying within its limits, to be applied to the 
payment of the debts and liabilities of said Republic 
of Texas; and the residue of said Jands, after dis- 
charging said debts and liabilities, to be disposed of 
as said State may direct; but in no event are said 
debts and liabilities to become a charge upon the 
Government of the United States. 

‘*Third. New States of convenient size, not ex-!| 
ceeding four in number, in-addition to said State of ' 
Texas, and having sufficient population, may herea(- | 
ter, by the consen: of said State, be formed out of the 
territory thereof, which shall be entitled to ad mis- | 
sion under the provisions of the Federal Constitution. | 
And such States as may be formed cut of that por- 
tion of said territory lving south of thirty-six degrees | 
thirty minutes north latitude, commonly known as| 





the Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into | 
the Union, with or without slavery, as the people of 
And in 
such State or States as shall be formed out of said 
territory north of said Missouri compromise |ine, 
slavery or involuntary servilude (except for crime) 
shall be prohibited.” 


Now, in order to manifest the assent of the people 
of this Republic as required in the above-recited 
portions of the said resolutions: 

We, the Deputies of the people of Texas in Con- 
vention assembled, in their name and by their au- 
thority, do ordain and declare that we assent to and 
accept the proposals, conditions, and guaranties con: 
tained in the first and second section of the resolu- 
tion of the Congress of the United States aforesaid. 

Tuos. J. Rusk, President. 

Phil. M. Cuny, H. G. Runnels, Robert M. Forbes, 
Sam. Lusk, Jno. Caldwell, Jose Antomo Navarro, 
Geo. M. Brown, Gustavus A. Everts, Lemue! Dale 
Evans, J. B. Miller, R. E. B. Baylor, J. S. Mayfield, 
KR. Bache, James Love, Wm. L. Hunter, John D. 
Anderson, Isaac Parker, P.O. Lumpkin, Francis 
Moore, sen., Isaac W. Brashear, Alexander McGo- 
wan, Isaac Van Zant, S. Holland, Edward Clark, 
Geo. W. Smyth, James Armstrong, Francis. W. 
White, James Davis, George T. Wood, G. W. 
Wright, H_ R. Latimer, John M. Lewis, Jas. Scott, 
Archibald McNeill, A. C. Horton, Israel Standefer, 
Jos. L. Hogg, Chas. S. Taylor, David Gage, Henry 
S. Jewitt, Cavitt Armstrong, James Bower, Albert 
H. Latimer, Wm. C. Young, J. Pinckney Hender- 
son, Nicholas H. Darnell, Emery Rains, A. W. O. 
Hicks, James M. Burroughs, H. L. Kinney, William 
L. Cazneau, A. S. Cunningham, Abner S. Lipscomb, 
John Hemphill, Van R. Irion. 

Attest: Jas. H. Raymonp, 
Secretary of the Convention. 

Adopted, July 4th, 1845. 

City of Austin, Republic of Texas, July 5th, 1845. 

I certify the foregoing is a correct copy of the 
ordinance as adopted and signed by the members of 
the Convention, on yesterday, July 4, 1845. 

Jas. H. Raymonp, Secretary of the Convention. 


Legation of the U. S., Austin, Texas, July 6, 1845. 
Str: The undersigned, Charge d’Affaires of the 
United States, has the honor to acknowledge the re- 








ceipt of your note of the 5th instant, transmitting a 


=——— 
certified copy of the ordinance adopted by me 
vention of Texas, accepting the proposals, ¢ ay 
tions, and guaranties contained in the first id a 
ond sections of the joint resolution of the Con me 
of the United States for the admission of Teron 
State of the Union. Sasa 


This ordinance shall be immediately forwarded } 
a special message to the President of the U. 
who will receive it with the gratification jt 
and importance are so well calculated to Produce j 
every patriotic heart. Texas has thus manifeste, i 
the world, witha unanimity unparallelled jp the dis 
position of a debated political question, her orefon 
ence of an association with the Republican States 
composing the Federal Union, over all the advanta, 
ges, real or imaginary, that were held out to hep ye 
a separate nation. With adiscrimination quickened 
by her contact with foreign influences, she has lear. 
ed in her battle-fields, and in her civil experience 
the necessity of union among the votaries of freedom, 
and in voluntarily agreeing to take her place hereafter 
as a sovereign member of the American Confederacy 
she has paid a tribute to the cause of popular gor. 
ernment which will command the admiration of the 
world. 


From the date of this ordinance Texas will haye 
acquired a right to the protection of the U. States. 
and the undersigned is happy to inform you that the 
President of the United States has taken steps to af. 
ford this protection in the most effective manner 
against future Mexican and Indian invasion. 


That the deliberations of the Convention, thug far 
distinguished by calmness and prudence, may pro 
duce a Constitution for Texas as perfect as her trials 
in the achievement of her independence and liberty 
have been great and triumphant, is the sincere hope 
of both the Government and the People of the Un 
ted States; to the expression of which the undersign. 
ed begs Jeave to add the satisfaction with which he 
subscribes himself, with sentiments of great regar 
for yourself and the honorable body over which you 
preside, your very obedient servant, 

A. J. Donexson. 

To the Hon. Tuos. J. Rusk, President of the Cun- 

venlion, now in seéssion.. 


States, 
8 dignity 


Convention Room, Austin, ( Texas,) July 7, 1845. 
Sir: By order of the Convention, I have the honor 
herewith to transmit to your Excellency the enclos- 


'ed copy ofa resolution adopted by the honorable 
; Convention this day. 


Very respectfully, your Excellency’s most obedien 
servant, Tuos. J. Rusk, President. 
His Excellency A. J. Donelson, 

Charge d’ Affaires of the United States. 
Resolution relative to the introduction of the United 
States forces into Texas. 

Be it resolved by the Deputies of the people in conver- 
tion assembled, That the President of the United States 
of America is hereby authorized and requested to 
occupy and establish posts without delay upon tie 
frontier and exposed positions of this Republic, and 
to introduce, for such purposes and defence of the 
territory and people of Texas, such forces as may be 
necessary and advisable for the same. 


Adopted in Convention, at the city of Austin, Ree 
public of Texas, July 7th, 1645. 
Tuos. J. Rus, President. 
Jas. H. Raymonp, | 
Secretary of the Convention. 


———_< 
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Attest: 
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GENERAL JACKSON’S LAS? WILL AND TESTAMENT. — 
The Union publishes the following extract of a 
letter from Nashville, dated June 7, to a geatlemal 
in Washington: . 

“The last will and testament of the old here ~~ 
this day approved in our county court, and 1s ol ae 
lie record. He commences by giving his body . 
the dust, whence it cume, his soul to Gcd that e 
it, &c., devoting his estate, first to the payment hs 
two depts, viz: one of $6,000, with interest, borro . 
ed of Gen. Piauche, of New Orleans, ara 
$10,000, with interest, borrowed of Blair & Bl ~ 
and the balance to his son, Andrew Jackson « y 
with the exception of a few servants to his grae 
children. 


“The sword presented him by the st: hew,) 
nessee, he gives to A. J. Donelson, (his 0¢P neo! 
now charge d’affaires at Texas. The sword PF 
ed him at New Orleans, he leaves to ap 
son Coffee, the son of his old friend, Gea. oo 
The sword presented him at Philadelphia, ~ nd pl 
to his grand-son and namesake. The swo! i "id 
tols which he carried through the British 20° Wate 
war #, to Gen. R. Armstrong. The pistols 
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by him given to Lafayette, and by Lafayette 
ah Jackson, he leaves to George Washington 





OUR COUNTRY—ITS HISTORY. 
BARGE FIGHT IN THE CHESAPEAKE BAY, 1772. 





jayelte, the son of Gen. Lafayette. Sundry other 
ents made him during his long and eventful ca- 
are left with his adopted son, with instructions 
yim, that in the event of war, they shall, upon the 
: joration of peace, be distributed amongst those 
a shal! have conducted themselves most worthy of 
ot country in the conflict, in the opinion of their 
‘countrymen and the ladies.” 
wt is dated, I think, in September 1844, and re- 
yokes a Will made by him several years before.” 
Amos KENDALL’s LIFE oF GEN. JACKSON. The 
taion says: “For the information of the public, we 
ye requested to state that the publication of Mr. 
Kendall's Life of Genera! Jackson will be resumed 
shout the first of next month, and concluded by the 
dose of the present year. ‘Io remove some erro- 
ous impressions which are abroad in reference to 
his matter, we have been furnished by Mr. Kendall, 
for publication, with the following extract of a let 
yr from Gen. Jackson, dated May 25, 1845 viz: — 
«Qn the subject of my papers, you are to retain 
them a8 Jong as you think necessary to use them.— 
gould you die, they are to pass forthwith into Mr. 
snir’s hands. I have full and unlimited confidence 
inyou both, that my papers will be safe in your 
jnds, and that they will never be permitted to be 
yed but for a proper use.”’ ° ® ® “My 
apers, after you are done with them, or on your 
death, are to pass into the hands of Francis P. Blair.” 
A LETTER FROM Gen. Jackson. A friend has 
laced in our hands a copy of the Albany Gazette 
of April 30, 1830, containing the following letter 
fon General, then President Jackson. As every 
ne written by the departed chief appears now to 
be treasured up by his partisans as a rich legacy to 
hiscountry, this letter will doubtless be read with 
geal interest, and its sentiments honored, ‘The oc- 
gsion on which it was written is sufficiently explain- | 
ed in the body of the letter: [ Buffalo Com. 
Washington, April 5, 1830. 

GenTLEMEN: | have the honor to acknowledge the | 
weeipt of your note of this morning, presenting me | 
wi an axe and hatchet from the manufactory of | 








versburg, which | accept with great pleasure. ‘hese 
umples of the skill employed in that establishment 
lully illustrates the capacity of our cilizens to con- 
lend successfully with the ingenuity and enterprise 
other nations. ‘They, in fact, refute the idea too 
prevalent in several portions of the Union that the 
policy of protection is, in every view of its effects, | 
uiequal to the anticipations of its friends. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
dnother letter from general Jackson, to Wm. B. Lewis. | 
‘Inthe Nashville Banner we find another extract | 
fa letter from general Jackson to Mr. Lewis, when 
it Washington. Mr. Lewis says: 





in public journals relative to the engagement of 
which the following documents which we extract 
from the Baltimore Sun, furnish the first publish- 
ed account. 
to obtain a perusal of those documents. 
calculated to reflect credit for gallantry which has 
seldom been equalled, and never surpassed on the one 
hand, but the feeling is alloved by mortifying speci- 
mens of such short comings on the other hand, as | 


We have repeatedly seen references and enquiries 


Curiosity some years since, induced us 
They are 





covered the enemy made down the bay. 
chase ensued and about 11 A.M. the sternmost 
barge was brought to by the Defence, Captain S. 








to, under the east side of said island; early on th® 


morning of the 15th we discovered each other at 
about one league distance. As soon as we were dis- 
A general 


Frazier; proved to be manned with sixteen men and 
commanded by a certain Danie] J. Brooks, (late of 
Dochester county.) We continued chase after the 


other then in sight, chased her without Cape Charles, 
and under Smith’s Island discovered 
barges, gave chase, but they had so great start that 
it was impossible to come up with them before dark. 


two other 


3 ’ | sa ° . 
leaves the transaction upon the whole, not so credita- | At 6 P. M., gave over chase, by which time we had 


able as it has been represented by some of the pub- 
lications above alluded to. 
time history of our country the 
registered with all due fidelity. 


the warfare carried on by the British, at the period | 
this affair occurred, had assumed in the Chesapeake | 
waters, that mere predatory, guerilla—we ought, 


at to say, piratical character, which so disgraced | : , 
Earner te 885, Pern Syesee oo. ae 6 ‘one of which I have taken the liberty of sending as 


his conductors of the late war, in the same waters. 


groes were stolen, and efforts were made to enlist 


Messrs. Dunlop & Madeira, in the borough of Cham- | hem for life. 





“I make no apology for publishing the enclosed 


| chased them out of Wreck Isjand injet to sea, which 
Asa part of the mari- | lays about five leagues northward of Cape Charles. 


incidents must be | Cl 


am informed they have since rendezvoused at 
lingoteague, and are there now waiting as is sup- 


it may be weli by way of preface, to remark that , Pse4, for our barges to go up: however, am deter- 


the operations of Admiral Cockburn and some of 


Defenceless villages were assailed, and burnt—farms | 
were invaded and their products carried off—ne- 


them in the disgraceful service. ‘Tories and refugee | 
traitors not unfrequently pioneered the enemy to the 
residences of the revolutionary patriots, especially 
when they knew that they had left their families in 
any manner unprotected. It had in short, degenerat- 
ed to the character of the lowest species of war, on 
the part of the British. 

To operate against this kind of assault, the go-| 
vernment of Maryland determined to fit out some 
barges, in order if possible to capture the barges | 
employed by the enemy in carrying it on.* | 

Several gallant affairs occurred with these barges, | 
of which we have now but very indistinct accounts. | 
It was in one of those affairs that Commodore 
Grayson so signalized himself, as to receive the 
highest distinction that it was in the power of the | 
legislature of Maryland to confer. He fell, and the | 
state adopted his orphan son and daughter as the’ 
CHILDREN OF THE STATE—and educated and pensioned | 
‘They were the descendants of as true a | 





, | 
| patriot and as gallant an officer, as ever fought under | 


the flag of our country. 

The spirit of the whigs of the revolution is exhi- | 
bited, in the promptitude with which Com. Wal-| 
ley’s requisition for volunteers to complete his com- | 
plement of men was supplied from the yeomen of | 
the peninsula. We may truly say whilst referring | 
to that section of our conntry, that a braver set of | 
fellows than that peninsula paraded, whenever and 
wherever the British marauders ventured within | 
reach of their gun shot, during Jast war, that war | 
no where exhibits. The defence of St. Michaels, | 
in Talbot county, and defeat of the formidable force | 
that assailed it is but one instance. The defeat and | 


death of Sir Peter Parker, in his attempted surprise | 


tract from the general’s letter. As my friendship | and night assault upon Old General Reed’s encamp- | 
br him has been doubted, I want the public to un-/| ment, was another specimen of Kastern Shore spirit. | 
ierstand how far those who doubt it have a right | Isolated as they were, and exposed during the whole | 


emselves to be considered his friends.” 
Hermitage, April 8, 1845. 
* * i. * + * * * * 
_“Ifind that Mr. Blair and the President have got 
ito some difficulty about the Globe (with Mr. Blair 


; 


Wilseditor) being the executive organ. This is a| 


itheulty the President has got into where lean see 
result but injury to him, and no justifiable cause 


“i the President’s part for it. He believes Mr. Blair | 


a become unpopular with part of the democracy— 


lias opened his ears to bad advisers. Mr. Blair 
'smore popularity with the democratic members 
fcongress and the democracy of the United States, 
han any editor in them—and, by the course adopted, 
*) will disunite instead of uniting the democracy. 
. ‘Present me to Mr.“Blair, and say to him that | 
a 80 sick yesterday and exhausted writing to the 
frre that I could not say half what | wished, 
sir have strength [ will soon write him again. 
tiller te eee @ proper stand, and J know willnever 
. > himself to lose character, or be degraded. The 
on 's to be bought—by waat political clique, and 
Witagy  ° What interest? Is the renegade politician 
Politics 'o have an interest? Who would trust him in 
None Sor for mouey? My opinion is that when the 
ie Bo Wanted it will not be forthcoming. Is Ma- 
bere eo ol ——, to be the purchaser? If so, he is 
ne ha dered broke, and say to Blair, if he sells, to 
Yuched fo or good security, that is known and 
die 4 to be good. The difficulty was entirely 
upp cled, to me, and has vexed me sorely. 
© all atthe Hermitage greet thee with our kind- 
“tations, Your sincere friend, 
“ANDREW JACKSON.” 


SS gal 


|commanders of the barges that failed to obey the 


|of the war to the enemy’s squadrons, John Bull | 
carried home not a solitary laurel from that region, | never seen anything of the kind in the night, lL might 


to qualify the signal defeats which awaited every | 
assault he made upon their soil from that redoubled 

attack upon Lewistown, (Delaware,) with which 

they announced the war, to its Jast gun shot. 

We were about to: premise that it was the squa- 
dron of barges fitted out by the state of Maryland | 
for the purposes above alluded to, that we proceed 
to furnish the following details of. 

A court martial was ordered, of course, upon the 


orders of commodore Walley—of which we may be 
able hereafter to furnish some account. 
Pocomoke, Nov. 22, 1782. 

Sir: On the 12th instant the barges under my 
command lay in Onancock, Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia, when we were apprised of five British barges 
on the sea coast standing to the southward, and ge- 
nerally supposed intended to enter into our bay.— 
‘I'he barges were immediately put in motion, and on 
the 14th inst. arrived at Gwinn’s Island, where it was 
supposed they would rendezvous if they came into 
the bay. ‘That night, two of the said barges came 





*The Annapolitans had, when Rochambeau and Lafa- 
yette reached there with the French army on their route 
to join General WaShington’s forces at the seige of Y ork- 
town, set to work and hastily fitted out a brig of war 
wherewith to raise the blockade of their harbor, which 
the enemy had maintained for some time, thereby pre- 
venting the French forces from progressing. ‘lhe Bri- 
tish blockading officer, on seeing the brig preparing to 
get under way, hoisted ail sail, boomed down the bay— 





Eastern Shore of Virginia. 


| be imperfect. 


mined to continue as long as I possibly can, and have 
not the least doubt of frustrating any attempt they 
may make on this bay. We took two lieuts. belong- 
ing to the two barges routed from Smith’s Island, 


an exchange for Lt. Geo. Grison, who was unfor- 
tunately taken prisoner when Commodore Grison 
fell. ‘he other is one Peter Franks, a Portuguese, 
who is notoriously known to be at, and privy to al- 
most every house burntin this state, and on the 
Very resp’t, 


ZEDEKIAH WALLEY. 


Snowhill, 13th Dec. 1782. 

His Exccllency Wm. Paca.—Sir: | make no doubt 
before this you have been informed of commodore 
Wailey’s misfortune, however it is probable it may 
Asl am the only officer from the 
commodore to the gunner’s mate that survived, I shall 
endeavor torelate the circumstances as nearly as 
my memory willadmit. On Wednesday 27th No- 
vember, we lay in Onancock, where we had been 
wind bound for several days, which detained us from 
pushing after the enemy, who, we were informed, 
were on the sea side at Chingoteague Island; but the 
wind which detained us brought them into the Dhe- 
sapeake. The number of barges which we had an 
account of, were six. On Wednesday, the day above 
mentioned, we got out of Onancock about 1 P. M., 
in orcer to meeta small privateer, which we were 
informed was lying off Watts’ Island, with four 
prizes. As soon as we cleared Onancock bar, we 
discovered seven sail bearing S. S. W., which we 
soon discovered to be barge rigged, one of which 
had the appearance of a galley. Captain Bryan, in 
cur supply boat, making much better weather than 
we, stood near them, and on his return, informed us 
that it was his opimion, that one was a galley, 
which confirmed a report we had of a galley joining 
them. ‘They stood their course for the Tangier.— 
It was then generally concluded (though I must con- 
fess, contrary to the commodore’s or my own opin- 
ion) to push alter them to the Tangier coast, where 
it was supposed they would come to. Upon finding 
it would be impossible to gain them before night, I 
was much against pushing them, and gave such rea- 
sons to commodore, that he determined not to risk 
an engagement in the night, (1 imagine thatif I had 


have been ss anxious as any other officer, but from 
what l had experienced in the land service, con- 
vinced me, that expeditions in the night gave a shock 
to the greatest veteran.) Jt was then concluded to 
make Watts’ Island harbor, which was from the ene- 
my’s place of ren¢czvous about 3 leagues, and about 


'7 P. M., came to the harbor before mentioned, in a 


gale of wind at S. W. 

It was the commodore’s intention to reconnoitre 
the enemy next day, and endeavor to gain their 
force; if a galley was among them, he was deter- 
mined not to attack them; but if only the six barges 
which we gained every infurmation of that was ne- 
cessary, and being convinced they were not able to 
stand our force, it was the determination of the com- 
modore to make an attack, there not being a doubt 
among any of the officers but we were very able to 
drub them; and some of the officers were sanguine 
enough to think we ought to attack if there was a 
galley among them. However, the wind being at 
N. W. on the next day, put it out of our power to 
reconnoitre the enemy, as they lay almost in the 
wind’s eye from us. In the evening it was deter- 
mined to return to Onancock, which harbor we 
reached a little before dark. The commodore sent 
an express to Col. John Cropper, commanding offi- 
cer of Accomac county, soliciting a few men in or- 
der to completely man our barges, as well as a barge 
and galley that belonged to Accomac and then in 
Ovancock. The next morning (Friday) being mo- 
derate, the commodore despatched the Detence, 





and the army got on. 


Capt. Frazier, to reconnoitre the enemy. At 10 A. 
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M. Col. Cropper joined us with about 50 militia, 
which completely manned the Onancock barge.— 
We then got under way, and stood out, and about 1] 
P. M came to without the bar, where we were to 
await the return of Capt. Frazier, and about three 
o’clock he joined us, and said he had been in the 
harbor where the enemy had been two nights last, 
and that we might rest assured there were only six 
barges, and that the seventh sail which we saw, was 
a prize to them, and that they had that morning got 
under way and stood up Tangier Sound. Upon this 
information it was concluded to discharge the Onan- 
cock galley and only take such volunteers as would 
act on board vur state barges. Col. Cropper and 
sundry other gentlemen came on board the Commo- 
dore, who nearly or fully manned us. About 4 P. 
M. got under way and stood up the sound, and man- 
ned a small barge which we took from the enemy 
on the 16th Nov., the command of Which was given 
Lieut. Samuel Handy of the Protector. At about 
10 P. M. came to off Fox Island. I was then order- 
ed by the commodore on board of Lieut. S. Handy, 
to go on shore and gain what intelligence I could of 
the enemy. I accordingly landed and was informed 
the British barges passed there that afternoon and 
stood for Cage’s Straits. At 4 P. M. (A. M.) Sa- 
turday morning got under way and stood up the 
sound; at daylight sent on board a small schooner 
which lay above James’ Island to gain information, 
who informed us that the British barges certaiuly 
lay in Cage’s Straits, as he had seen their lights just 
at the break of day. The Commodore then inform- 
ed the other barges of the same, and Jet them know 
it was his opinion the enemy’s barges push would be 
at him, and requested they would take notice and 
support him; which they all positively declared they 
would do, or all sink together. At8 A. M. we dis- 
covered the enemy’s barges under way, bearing from 
us, as we supposed, endeavoring to make their es- 
cape—however they soon hove to. We then knew 
they meant to make battle, and continued our 
course, bearing down onthem. At about 95 A. M. 
the action commenced at long shot, between our 
barge and the enemy’s but reserved our shot from 
our long 18 pounder until we thought it was in our 
power with round and grape to sink them. How- 
ever, it had not the desired effect, though it gave 
them a considerable shock. Our long 18 was but 
twice fired, when by accident one of our ammuni- 
tion chests blew up, which confused us greatly; we 
discharged her aiterwards, and before we could 
charge and direct her again, three of the enemy’s 
barges were alongside, when the second ammunition 
chest took fire, which caused several of our men to 
jump overboard and disabled many others. Upon 
that, und seeing our barges did not give us the assist- 
ance we expected, and they falling astern, I spoke 
to the commodore and asked him if he thought we 
had uot better strike; who returned for answer, he 
should not. 1 then gave all the attention to our 
musketry in my power, every thing being ’n the 
greatest confusion. ‘The ammunition which blew 
up, belonged to the short 18 pounder in our side, 
which rendered them useless. ‘The commodore fell 
soon after their musketiy began to play upon us, and 
Lieut. Joseph Handy near the coneiusion of the ac- 
tion. We being much overpowered, and our men 
chiefly driven {rom their quarters, the general cry 
on board was for quarters, which our enemy positive- 
Jy refused. We were soun boarded by their blacks, 
and little mercy shewn to any of us. 1 received 
seven wounds, but am happy to inform you none are 
mortal. 

I am ata loss to know what to think of Frazier 
and Speddin; their behavior was exceedingly odd, 
though 1 do not believe they are cowards; as to Da- 
shiel, 1 pronounce him a coward—and as such | hope 
he will be treated. Lt. Samuel Handy who had 
command of the small barge, 1 believe did as well 
as he could. He never leit us (although he could do 
us little good) until all the other barges were on the 
flight. Cuptain Bryan in the supply boat was to 
have been up, but was prevented by the breeze fall- 
ing, Which was 1 believe fortunate, as 1 am doubt- 
ful he never could have got off. ° , ° 

I must beg you must excuse any incorrectness in 
this, as you may rest assured | have not been able to 
sit up as long since | received my wounds, as 1 have 
since 1 begun this letter. 1 am your Ex. ob’t serv’t, 

LEVIN HANDY. 

N. B.—I1t was generally supposed the action lasted 
25 minutes. 

Snow Till, Dec. 7th 1782. 

His Ex: William Paca Governor—Sir: As it is pos- 
sible you are yet in the dark respecting the engage- 
ment between Commodore Walley and the British 
barges, I have taken the liberty to give you the intel- 
ligence | have received from Captain Levin Handy, 
who was an officer on board the Protector, and at 
whose request I now address you, as he is unable 





{deal of confusion. 





from his wounds to do it himself. He received seven 
wounds in the action, but none of them supposed to 
be mortal. On Saturday last, the commodore, aiter 
receiving a considerable reinforcement of gentlemen 
volunteers from Accomac, set out from Onancock to 
attack the enemy, after receiving the strongest assu- 
rances from the commanders of the other barges to 
stand by and support him to the last. The Commo- 
dore, Frazier, and Speddin soon ceme to action with 
them. The Commodore was attacked by two of 
their strongest barges, and was soon left to the mer- 
cy of the whole. He bad the misfortune to have 
two of his ammunition chests blown up just before 
they laid him on board, which blew up a considera- 
ble number of his men, and put the rest into a good 
The action then became despe- 
rate, and Frazier and Speddin went off without af- 
fording any further assistance; as for Dashiel, Capt. 
Handy and other gentlemen on board the Protector 
say that, for their knowledge, he never fired a gun, 
and though able to go ahead of them, gradually 
dropt astern and most shamefully deserted them.— 
The commodore depended much on Faazier and 
Speddin; how their conduct will appear upon an in- 
quiry into the matter, time can only determine; but 
at present, every gentleman that has survived of the 
Commodore’s unfortunate crew (and even the ene- 
my themselves) reprobate it. Outof the Protector’s 
crew only eight escaped but were either killed or 
wounded, and some cf the wounded since dead.— 
How many were killed I cannot exactly inform you, 
but I fear a great proportion. The commodore fell 
nobly; never did man show more coolness, courage, 
and good conductthan he did to the last; inspired 
with the love of liberty and the glorious prospect of 
revenging in some manner the injuries and insults of 
his country, he fell a sacrifice to the most abandoned 
and inhuman wretches that ever disgraced the name 
of man. 

Poor Capt. Jos. Handy, (his Ist lieut.) though in- 
ferior in command, fell with*equal bravery. After 
having one arm broke, he still continued to fight 
with the other, till death put an end to his noble ca- 
reer. Capt. Christian (a gentleman volunteer from 
Virginia) should not be forgot. He, too, behaved 
with the greatest bravery, but was unfortunate 
enough to receive a wounc, of which he is since 
dead. Capt. Cropper, of Virginia, and a number of 
other gentlemen volunteers from that quarter were 
wounded, but none of them supposed mortally so.— 
The Protector’s men, from the brave commodore 
down to the lowest station on board, (a very few ex- 
ceptions) behaved as well as any men on earth could 
have done, and Captain Handy 1s of opinion, if their 
ammunition chests had not blown up, that unsup- 
ported or betrayed as they were, they should have 
got the better of the action. Captain Handy re- 
quests me to inform your excellency that he has in- 
curred an expense of about £120 in having our 
wounded men dressed and attended to in Virginia, 
where they were puton shore. ‘The whole of our 
men that are alive are paroled. Ihave the honor 
to be your excellency’s most ob’t serv’t, 

ROBT. DONE. 
Somerset county, Dec 5th, 1782. 

Sir: Since the action of Saturday last, between 
Com. Walley, and the British barges, I have not been 
able to obtain authentic intelligeice, before this day, 
when Mr. Samuel Handy (who commanded a small 
American barge and was privy to the action) re- 
turned from ihe enemy; he went over with a 
flag on Tuesday last. I doubtnot but your excellen- 
cy has been made acquainted with the force on each 
side, and manner of attack by our barges, who, I 
presume, went immediately to Annapolis after the 
action. In the heat of action the Protector’s maga- 
zine was blown up; this circumstance is to be attri- 
buted to the gunner unfortunately breaking a cart- 
ridge as he handed it out of the chest. By the com- 
modore’s order he wet the powder that was spilt, 
but not sufficiently to prevent its taking fire, which 
was occasioned by the flash of one of the small arms, 
to the great prejudice of the crew, numbers being 
killed and wounded by it, and the whole thrown into 
general consternation. They fought with the great- 
est bravery, until overpowered by numbers they 
were obliged to surrender, afler which they were 


tended to by physicians in Virginia. a 
loss was considerable—22 ms = ret ee ay 
wounded on board Commodore Kidd's ba, - 3 ™ 
Lt. Ilon on board the Ranger. Mr. * eatin, Tey 
in a small barge with eight men, and Capt a 
in the Flying Fish gotsafe into Annemessix ty 
they both continued. Captain Bryant has stiles 
his vessel and sent his sails, &c., on shore—he } 
considerable quantity of provisions on board—t te 
wrote to him this day and advised him to Jarq it M: 
have directed Captain King to remove jt fon 
water. The enemy’s barges lie in Cage’s Straits 
From the uncertainty of your receiving Satisfacto 
intelligence of the action, our loss, &e., | jay 
thought it advisable to write to you by express o, 
the subject. 

I have the honor to be your exceilency’s most ob? 
servant, GEORGE DASHIELL. 


CAPTAIN FRAZIER’S STATEMENT. 
November 27th, 1789, 

Lying in Onancock, Accomac river, Virginia, win 
at S., saw seven sail standing up the bay. The con 
modore gave signal for the fleet to weigh and stoq 
for them, but night coming on was not able to diseg 
ver what they were; stood into Watt’s Island barbo 
and anchored. 

28th.—Karly this morning saw several sail at ay 
chor under the lower Tangier Island, which we too 
to be the same that we discovered the evening be 
fore, but the wind blowing strong at N. W. was ng 
able to discover what they were, but supposed then 
to be the British barges, as we had frequent info 
mation of their coming into the bay. The commo 
dore consulted the officers, and it was agreed, frog 
their superior number to ours, to despatch an ex 
press to the lieutenant of Accomac county, to fitou 
a barge that was at Ononcock and raise voluntee 
to man her, and the barge we took from the enemy 
and joined our fleet on the evening of the same day 
As the messenger had not returned, the commodor 
gave orders to get under way and run into Onon 
cock; at his arrival there, was informed that the 
Ononcock barge would be ready only in the morn 
ing, and volunteers ready to man her and the Lan 
godoc. 

291h.—Commodore desired me to man the De 
fence with forty picked men from the fleet, and pro 
ceed with as much expedition as possible to Tangie 
Island to reconnoitre the enemy. On my arriva 
there saw no sail of any sort, but landed at one 
Crockets, under English colors, and made every in 
quiry after the American barges. He informed mé 
that he knew nothing of them, but had seen 90 
tuem lying under Watt’s Island the day before; he 
farther told that 6 barges had left his house early 
that morning and stood for Fox Island, up 1 angleg 
Sound, and told him they should stop at Cage’s 
Straits. That night, after being well informed ot 
their number and force, returned to meet the Com 
modore. At4 P. M. joined the Commodore between 
Watt's Island and Ononcock, with the Ononcock 
barge ard Langodoe and the other barges then unde 
way after me. Informed the commodore the ene 
my’s number and strength; he ordered the goes K 
barge back as she could not keep up with us, anea 
number of gentlemen volunteers caine on board 0 
the diflerent vessels of our fleet. At 9 P.M. an 
chored off Fox’s Island and sent the Langodoc 7 
shore with Samuel Handy, 2nd lieutenant ol \. “ 
commodore’s barge Cominauder, to kuow if the -” 
my had stopped there on their way up the Soun "2 
Ou his return informed us the enemy left them 2 
o’clock that afternoon and stood towards vin ft 
Straits; the fleet weighed and stood up the Soup a: 
4 A. M. fleet anchored, Cage’s Straits bearing _ 
somewhat northwardly. 30th.—6 A. M., saw he 
sail in the enirance of that place, our barges a ahi 
time drawing their rations on board the iy . gee al 
Commodore gave orders as soon as we ha . B aps 
ratious for our fleet to make sail and give © aed 
dered me at the same time, if possible, om s08i° 
them to action; asked the commodore 1 a oak 
sition he would wish to engage in; said 7 spould 
‘think they would engage us at all, bul ul t pees way 
‘and form a line, he would wish to form We aoe tbe 
the enemy did. At this time our fleet ms standing 
enemy Appeared to be under easy S4hs— 





most cruelly murdered and thrown overboard by) 


the negroes; none of the dead were carried to the 
shore but the commodore and Lieutenant Handy; 
numbers of the wounded are carried to Onancock, 
amongst whom Col. Cropper and Capt. Levin Handy; 
the latter it is to be feared is mortally wounded in 
the head with a cutlas. Four of the privates who 
belonged to this county have returned home badly 
wounded—I have employed a physician to attend 
them, which conduct | hope will meet with your ex- 
cellency’s approbation. The whole of our people 
that fell into the hands of the enemy are paroled, 
und the enemy’s wounded put to Ononcock to be at- 


order 
through the Straits from us. Agresat) Aone 
| pushed ahead about a hall mile irom vu Speddia 
i dore, Captain Dashiel next to me, ears wot Fish 
‘next, Commodore next, Langodoc next, ha Coad 
some distance astern. Ats A. M. saw von os an 
take in sail and form the line with agg om of 
row a light stroke towards me; the nip ht as il she 
the enemy ruwed some distance to the m4 about 200 
did not intend to engage at all; ayy 
yards of the enemy’s barges and sa ning bow oF 
their colors, still keeping the line, co” Dashiel row" 
took in sail, hoisted my colors; Capta!? odore, aud 
od round and fell in the rear of the Com 
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‘gupiait Speddin, Langodoc at some distance astern 


Speddin at this time on the Commodore’s larboard 


Was informed on board that a second fire had broke 











—————— 


thim. At this time the enemy began a heavy fire 
: om their five barges on me, Commodore and Capt. 
«ddin coming up on my larboard quarter, I back 

jowly astern to form the lines with them; before 
formed the line, received two more fires from 
+ enemy’s barges, which I returned with all the 
e | could bring to bear on them; received three 
Cars from the Commodore and gentlemen on board 
i him; Captain Speddin and the Commodore had 
secu to fire on ihe enemy’s barges then being in the 
jine with me, Commodore on the left, Capt. Sped- 
jin in the centre. and myself to the right. At this 
‘ie a brisk fire from both sides was kept up; dis- 
covered @ fire broke out on board the Commodore, 
yar his mizen mast, aod saw a number of gentle- 
pen jump overboard from his stern sheets, Captain 


yarier, Captain Dashiel and Langodoc astern.— 


gut in the Commodore’s barge; on turning round to 
ok at the fire observed a number of men jump 
overvoard; two of the enemy’s barges rowed to board 
jim, the other three barges kept a constant fire on 
wy barge; was informed by my first lieutenant, that 
(yptain Dashiel and Langodoe and Flying Fish were 
retreating as fast as they could, Captain Speddin 
sill on the Cotnmodore’s larboard quarter, and 
astern With all three of their barges rowing on, to 
board me, rowed round, never discovered any sig- 
nals for continuing the action or to retreat; thought 
it best to make the best of my way from the enemy, 
Captain Speddin retreating near the same time.— 
The Commodore at this time boarded by the enemy, 
and his colors struck, with one barge alongside of 
his barge, the other five in chase of us; Captain Da- 
shiel bore away up the Sound, Captain Speddin and 
nyself following him; Flying Fish and Langodoc 
sanding towards the main. At 2 P. M. out of sight, 
ewemy’s barges still keeping up the chase, coming 
uw with Capt. Speddin very fast; lowered my main- 
gildown and spoke him, and told him J would not 
kavehim. At4?. M. enemy gave over chase, be- 
ing then at the upper entrance of Hooper’s Straits. 
(apt. Speddin, Dashiel, and myself, had joined com- 
pany, stood into Choptank that night, and was de- 
tained by wind and weather till December 3d. Capt. 
Speddin and myself weighed at]11 A.M. At Ford’s 
Pont Capt. Dasniel had left us—at 7 that night ar- 
twed at Annapolis dock. 


CAPT. SPEDDIN’S STATEMENT. 

Nov. 30, °82.— Fox Island,6.4.M. Went on board 
lhe Flying Fish, and drew our rations; observed at 
his time five of the enemy’s barges lying in Cager 
Straits. The Commodore gave orders to weigh; be- 
ween Tand8 A. M. gave chase; Captain Frazier 
ind Dashiel led the van; myself, Commodore, Samuel 
Handy in the Langodoc, and a small barge belong- 
ig to Ononeock, manned with volunteers. Captain 
Frazier and Capt. Dushiel came within a small dis- 
nee of the enemy. Position of the enemy was five | 
iatges abreat of each other, rowing head on, ad- 
tancing slowly. At this time Capt. Dashiel rowed 
Mund and fell in the rear of the Commodore’s barge 
uid myself. About this time the enemy gave Capt. 


my stern to bear on them, and gave them a stern 
chase with grape. 
me, was the means of the two swiftest of their 
barges not coming up with me. 
ed about thirty miles. 
shiel till the chase was over. 


your requisition, I will endeavor to give you as mi- 
nute a detail of the engagement between our barges 
and those of the enemy, on the 30th ult., and all the 
circumstances attending the same, as came within 
my notice. 


the engagement. 
six of the enemy’s barges lying at anchor in Cage’s 
Straits, about ten miles west of us. 
under way, and directed our course for them. They 
rowed off about a mile, and then formed a line and 
came up towards us; no settled plan of attack was! 
agreed upon. 
Captain Walley, to bring up the rear whenever we 
should come to action. 
up within about two hundred yards of the enemy, 
and I followed him with an intention to detain them 
until our barges allcame up. ‘Two of their barges 
began to fire upon Frazier, and gave him three fires, 
the last of which he returned; by this time our other 
barges came up, and I fell back in the rear of Capt. 
Walley, the station assigned me. 
retreated off the starboard quarter of Capt. Walley, | that he would bear down upon the strongest of the 
and Captain Speddin lay off the larboard quarter ra- | 
ther near the enemy. 
a fire upon the enemy, and bursted a six pounder.— 
Captain Walley then pushed forward, gave them 
three or four fires from the 18 pound cannon, and 
his magazine aft took fire and blew up; several men 





‘azier several fires. He did not return it till about 
He time T had formed the line with him. Fired my | 
“k pounder, and bursted her the first fire, the enemy | 
‘ill coming head on. My first lieutenant informed | 
Tit; gave him orders to load her and try the re-| 
mainder that was left; fired her twice afterwards | 
iid found her insufficient; run out my two twelve | 
‘Seay on my starboard side that I might bring all | 
eee tobear. By this time the Commodore had | 
“me up; hallooed to him that I had Jost my bow gun | 
“it could not fire her, nor engage, unless 1t was with | 


ny side to the enemy. He gave me orders to keep | 
tlose to him 


Which o 


Yeral heay 
\ in , 

hich checked the enemy. 
OY tWo twe] 
Ye Swiy 
\he Com 
hyself 
‘iha}| tt 
doard |, 


800n 


el and a volley of muskets. 


iM on the starboard and larboard bow, and 
the g0t possession of his barge. 
4» €hem ys 


Ai the time I saw | 
barges board him, gave orders to board | 


Capt. Frazier, close alongside 


The chase continu- 
Never spoke Captain Da- 


LEVIN HANDY. 


Annapolis, Sth Dee. 1782. 
His Ex. Wm. Paca, Esq.—Sir: In compliance with 


Our barges lay off Yeans’ Island the morning of 
About 8 o’clock, we discovered 


We all got 





I had received orders formerly from 


Capt. Frazier’s barge got 


COUNTRY--ITS HISTORY. 





Captain Speddin now began 


went overboard. I was at this time rowing up to 
form upon the left of Captain Speddin; the magazine 
on board of Capt. Walley’s barge took fire a second 
time, and blew up amidship. 


few fires from their whole force were then directed 
against us within a few yards of the enemy. Capt. 
Speddin returned their fire and retreated. Circum- 
stances were such after the loss of Captain Walley, 
as torender it necessary to secure a retreat, which 
was accordingly done by each remaining barge.— 
The enemy gave chase, and pursued us to Hooper’s 
Straits, where they gave up the pursuit. Here we 
ail joined, and our provisions being exhausted, men 
sickly and badly clothed, we determined to come 
to this place. We then stood up the bay and came to 


anchor that night at Cooke’s Point, in the mouth of | 


the Chesapeake river. Next mornink I fired a gun 
and got under way, and stood up the bay. On the 
evening of the Ist instant, came to anchor at Pop- 
lar Island, but neither of the other barges joined me. 
On the morning of the 2d instant fired a gun, got 
under way and stood up the bay for Annapolis, 
where Il arrived at 6 o’clock in the aftertoon. 1 
am your Ex.’s obedient servant, 
ROBT. DASHTEL. 


Worcester county Dec. 5tr, 1732. 

Sir: You will receive by the bearer of this, (Col. 
Challe.) from Col. Cropper of Accomac county, Va., 
a full account of the action fought between Com. 
Walley and the refugee barges; which will prove 
much to the prejudice of Captains Speddin, Frazier, 
and Dashiel. However, 1 am persuaded, from the 
idea that | myself, the commodore, and _ the officers 
under his command, entertait.ed of the bravery ex- 
hibited by Captains Speddin and Frazier, on some 
other occasions, that they will be able to give rea- 
sons that will in some measure alleviate the cen- 


im, At this time he was shooting ahead, sures that they now labor under from Col. Cropper 
Mle bliged me to full on his larboard quarter. A | 

* *elore this the Commodore gave the enemy se-. 
y fires from his eighteen pounder ahead, | the Commodore’s barge and whose accounts all cor- 
I gave them a fire from | 
ve pounders, two four pound howitzer, her.) However, I can’t conceive any reason they 
By this time | will be able to give why they did not go to the as- 
modore was blown up. Did not see him’ sistance of the Commodore after losing his maga- 
but saw anumber of men overboard. A 
me after this saw two of the enemy’s barges /most obstinate defence, and knowing two of their: 


and many others of the most respectable characters 
in Accomac county, (who were volunteers on board 


roborate with those {rom the people belonging to 


zine, when they saw he still continued to make the 


barges to be able to fight the whole of the enemy’s 
then in action; the force of the Commodore was 
doubly superior to the enemy’s, and te men that 
were on board the Commodore’s barge say that, af- 
ter losing their magazine, had they had fifty ef- 


At the same time saw Capt. Dashiel re-| fective men that the enemy never would have taken 


The situation of the people in this and Somerset 
county is truly distressing, the enemy are now able 


We @nem vy). 
tian, barge that was next to me, but my men | 
lhe oy confused, and would not row alongside | 
eating : 
ng 
aboard” eg as he could, and two barges close | them, 
Sting ne Capt. Frazier. Gave orders to retreat, | 
Capt — of the English barges giving chase after, 
) ‘azier, 


wih, 


*Ccasioned me to get ahead. Directly got 


larh Run outa twelve pounder on my | 
Which erand gave them a fire with grape, , 


to continue their depredations in any part of them; 
and in this county there is neither arms or ammuni- 
tion, were the militia disposed to make use of them, 


Captain Frazier | 


The enemy immedi- | 
ately boarded and took possession of his barge. A 


(very few of whom are, had they them,) for the 
ammunition which was furnished to the county here- 
tofore has, to my knowledge been given out to the 
militia at different times, and consumed by them in 
a very improper manner. The wounded men that I 
have seen from the commodore’s barge say that 
there is a constant intercourse kept up between the 
inhabitants of the islands in our state, as well as 
hose of Virginia; that while they were prisoners on 
board the enemy’s barges the inhaditants voluntarily 
came off to them in numbers and gave them every in- 
formation they were capable of. I am stili much 
confused from the late misfortune our fleet has 
met with, therefore must beg you’ll excuse inaccu- 
racies. Am, sir, your most ob’t serv’t, 
HENRY DENNIS. 


Accomac county, Va., 6th Dec , 1782. 

Sir: At the request of Captain Levin Handy, I 
take the liberty of giving your excellency a brief 
narrative of the action of 30th November, ult., be- 
tween the barges of your state and those of the ene- 
my. Ou the 29th, 1 went on board the fleet with 
about 25 volunteers of the Accomac miliiia, by de- 
sire of Com, Walley, and on the 30th the actien was 
fought. ‘The greatest part of the militia were on 
board the schooner, Captain Bryan, two or three 
were on’ board of Frazier or Speddin, and myself 
and six others were with the Commodore. The 
fight commenced about ten o’clock, and lasted about 
25 minutes. The Commodore’s orders were for all 
the barges to keep up in the line of battle, he saying 


enemy, and told the other barges by all means to 
support him. Captains Frazier and Speddin fired a 
few round shot at long distance, rowed about and 
run away. Capt. Dashiel, | believe, never fired a 
shot, but kept at the distance of 200 yards astern of 
the Protector, and run off before: the other two.—- 
Captain Samuel Handy never fired a shot, and run 
off nizhly at the same time. Capt. Brian never got 
up at all, and a six oared boat fiom Ononcock never 
gotupatall. Jtisa painful task for me, who en- 
tertained an exceeding high opinion of some of the 
captains, to speak so freely of them, but love for 
my country and the justice due to the memory of 
the brave commodore and his brave crew, oblige me 
to say that (in my humble opinion) there never was 
before, upon a like occasion, so much cowardice ex- 
hibited. ‘They may possibly have reasons for their 
conduct that I know nothing of. If any of them have, 
| hope they will forgive me. 











This conduct, sir, brought on us the fire of the 
whole enemy, which was severe, and it was as se- 
verely returned by the Protector, until the enemy 
were within fifty yards, when an 18 Ib. cartridge 
catched fire amidships, the explosion of which burn- 
ed two or three persons to death, caused five or six 
more all afire to leap overboard, and the alarm of 
the barges blowing up made several others swim for 
their lives. The enemy almust determined to re- 
treat from our fire, as they told us afterwards, took 
new spirit al our disaster, and pushed up with re- 
d ubied fury. On the other hand, our crew opposed 
them with the most daring resolution; there was a 
continual shower of musket bullets, pikes, cold shot, 
cullasses, and iron stantails for eight or,ten minutes, 
till greatly overpowered by numbers, and having all 
the officers of the barge killed and wounded, we sur- 
rendered, after having wounded their commodore, 
killed one captain, wounded another, killed and 
wounded several inferior officers, and killed and 
wounded eighteen of the barge’s crew that first 
boarded us (the Kidnapper.) Com. Walley was kill- 
ed at or near the long 18 pounder, acting the part of 
a cool, intrepid, gallant officer. Captain Joseph 
Handy fell near the same part, nobly fighting, though 
he had lost one arm sometime before. Capt. Levin 
Handy saved his life, but deserves no less said of 
him than has been said of the others—in short, there 
Was not one man on board the Protector but what 
behaved well. After the surrender, I entered into 
an agreement to take such of the enemy’s wounded 
ashore as chose to go, and lave them taken care of 
at my expense, upon condition that they would let 
all our prisoners and wounded go ashore also; there- 
fore I will be very glad that your government will 
pay me for the medicine, provision and attendance 
|of such men as belong to the state of Maryland, and 
doubt not but our government will pay me for the 
Virginia and enemy’s wounded. I have the honor 
to subscribe myself Yr. Ex.’s most ob’t serv’t, 

JOHN CROPPEA, Jr., 
County Lt., Accomack. 

P. S. Ihave enclosed to Capt. Levin Handy a 
list of the prisoners killed and wounded. Thatgen- 
tleman being badly wounded, prevented his obtain- 
ing a list before he left Ononcock; and I am so ill of 
my wounds at this time, that I can scarcely write. 

J. C. 
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His Excellency, Gov. Paca.—Several letters have 
been received by your excellency from Somerset and 
Worcester counties, giving an account of the late 
unfortunate engagement with the British barges, 
which reflect the highest dishonor on our conduct.— 
We are convinced that by having a full and an im- 
portant enquiry into the circumstances of that day’s 
transactions, our judges cannot fail to acquit us, and 
we now most earnestly solicit your excellency to 
appoint some speedy mode of enquiry, for till that 
can be done our reputations are suffering the lowest 
censure. 

1 have the honor to be, vour Ex.’s most obedient 
servant, SOLOMON FRAZIER, 

LEVIN SPEDDIN, 
12th September. 
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List of killed and wounded on board of Barge Protec- 
tor.— Killed—Zedekiah Walley, commander; Joseph | 
Handy, Ist Lieut.; Captain George Christian, volun- | 
teer from Accomac; Chas. Fournier, gunner, and 7 
privates. Wounded—Levin Handy and 25 privates, 
two of which have since died. 

Accomac volunteers wounded.—Col. John Cropper, 
Major Smith Snead, Captain William Snead, Mr. 
John Revel. 

A list of men blown up in the barges.—Wam. Lowe, 
Lieut.; Patrick Long, gunner, died of his wounds; | 
James Reynolds, John Kirby, died of his wounds; 
George Brumwell, Joseph Sewell, Wm. Blake, John | 
Reynolds, Charles Spencer, John Scott, Nath. Grace, | 
Joseph Riddish, James Spencer, Ralph Dawson, and , 
Robt. Iarrison. 

















THE TARIFF. 








{ 
| 
The policy of maintaining the existing rarirr, it 
is evident, is to be the question for the next congress, | 
if the oppotents of the tariff can make itso. We 
were really in hopes that the proceedings had in con- | 
gress upon the subject at the last session, would have | 
been accepted as sufficiently decisive, to allow) 
something approaching towards a settled policy, on. 
the part of our government, in relation to the reci- | 
PROCITIES OF TRADE,—wWhich form, in fact, the great | 
question at issue, at last. ‘Free trade,” to other | 
countries, in the sense it is demanded in our coun- 
try, is never dreamed of by any person who knows 
what the term implies,and what is the inevitable prac- 
tice of all other countries, and what always has been, 
and is likely always to be, their policy and regula- 
tions of trade. The United States have gone as far, | 
and rather farther, than any other country, towards | 
‘‘free trade,”"—has always offered full reciprocity, 
and more than an equivalent, to every country with 
which she had traded, for the trade which such country | 
allows tous. As fer as any country will go with us | 
towards ‘“‘free trade,” we go, aye, and one step fur- } 
ther, to point them the way and ask them to come up | 
and toe the mark. But, rarr-piay, is bonny-play at 
give usno more of your one-sided ‘free trade,”— | 
**free trade’? with us, and palaver with ‘restrictions,’ | 
on their part. We have had enough of that. | 

A writer over the signature of ‘Mapison,” a | 
southern man, he says he 1s, sometime since, pub- | 
lished a challenge in the Nutional Intelligencer to any 
opponent of the existing tariff, to discuss the ques- | 
tion with him, in the public papers. His challenge | 
remained unanswered. He proceeded to communi- | 
cate his views upon the subject, which he comprised 
in stx different communications, all of which we 
throw together in the following pages. They are 
well worth preserving and perusing. 

The National Intelligencer, of the 30th ult., has the 
following as its leading article. 

‘‘POLICY OF THE ADMINISTRATION. Whether it will | 
be in the power of the executive to command, in 
both houses of congress, majorities to enable it to 
break up the protective system, is a problem to be 
solved at the next session. We believe that it will 
fail in the effort, and if for no other reason than that 
direct taxation must be the inevitable consequence 
of its success. That the effort will be made, 
however, daily indications leave us no reason to 
doubt. A day or two ago only, was published in the 
official paper in this city the forma! account of the 
proceeding of a “democratic” district convention 
held in Alabama, whose leading resolution, the basis 
of the wole of the rest, was in the following words: 

‘Resolved, That we look upon the tariff issue as the 
main and all-important question of all of our domestic 
policy now pending before the people: ‘That we look 
to the 29th congress (the first that will assemble un- 
der the new administration) for an early adjustment 
of this much vexed question, upon fair revenue prin- 
ciples: That the resolutions of the Baltimore con- 
vention of 1840 and 1844, and the messages and 
speeches of our chief magistrate, James K. Polk, 
while governor and a candidate for governor in Ten- 
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nessee, contain clear and unequivocal! revenue stan- 
dards, by which that adjustment can be effected: 
That the tariff issue was made prominent in the late 
presidential canvass; and that, whatever may be the 
peculiar views of a small section of the democracy 
of the Union, we are pledged, as a party, to princi- 
ples which are at war with the tariff of 1842.” 

This surely is plain enough. But our attention has 
been recalled to it, and we have been induced to co- 
py it for the information of our readers, by the ap- 
pearance at this moment of a significant endorsement 
of its declarations by the Richmond Enquirer. In that 
paper we find copied from the Knoxville “Standard” 
a brief editorial article, the pith of which is con- 
tained in the following paragraph: 

‘The protection given to the inannfacturing inter- 
est, which has resulted in seriously injuring the 
southern planter, must be abandoned. The tariff of 
1842 will doubtless be reduced to the revenue stan- 
dard, and to no man more than James K. Polk will the 
opponents of the present tariff be more indebted for 
the successful accomplishment of an object so desir- 
able.” 

Upon this article the editors of the Enquirer re- 
mark as follows: 

‘*We doubt not that it exactly represents the cha- 
racter of Mr. Polk, and that time will demonstrate 
the accuracy of the sketch. In justice to his own 
consistency, to his long avowed principles, and to his 
solemn pledges, Mr. Polk can do nothing else than 
propose a reduction of the tariff to a more reasona- 
ble standard.” 

After these explicit declarations, through the 
“Union” and the ‘Richmond Enquirer,” which we 
Suppose we may without mistake represent as the 
leading exponents of the views of the administration, 
no reasonable doubt can, we think, rest upon the in- 
tentions of the execulive in regard to the tariff ques- 
tion.” 


NO. I 

As my challenge to discuss the expediency of the) 
existing tariff of duties on imports, published in) 
your journal of the 3d, and repeated on the 13th 
inst , has not been accepted by any one, I purpose, 
with your leave, to proceed on my own hook, “‘soli- 
tary and alone.”? | have promised to demonstrate— 

Ist. That the tariff is eminently beneficial to all 
cultivators of the soil. 

2d. ‘That it 1s alike beneficial to commerce and 
trade generally. 

3d. That it does not, upon the whole, raise prices. 

4th. That the tariff of 1842 revived the drooping 
business of the country, reanimated the broken en- 
ergics of the people, and proved itself a good regu- 
lator of the currency. 

5th. That if it be “essentially reduced,” another 
commercial revulsion as disastrous as that of 1837 





will follow within three years, causing every bank 
from New York to New Orleans to suspend specie | 
payments. 

‘This, by many of your readers, will no doubt be | 
looked upon as a formidable task; but, if they will 
patiently and without bias peruse all my statements, 
illustrations, facts, and figures, 1 hope,ere I take 
leave of them, to make every thing promised appear | 
as clear to my readers as tt does to me. 

| repeat, 1 have no interest in manufactures; but 
being perfectly satisfied that the protective policy is 
most advantageous to the whole country, because it 
has created and will extend the home market—the 
best after all—for the products of the soil, I have 
been induced to investigate thorougtily the subject,’ 
chiefly inthe hope of calling the attention of the 
tillers of the earth to their true interests, viz: The 





vast importance of cherishing the home market,| No, because a proportion of it is con 


which can be done only by upholding the present ta- 
riff. 

As we are first to show that the tariff is eminently 
beneficial to all cultivators of the soil, let us take a 
glance at the immense products of our country, and 
their final destination. From the best data we can 
lay hands upon, including the census of 1840 and the 
valuable reports of Mr. Ellsworth, late tommission- 
er of patents, the annual products of the soil may be 





safely valued at five hundred millions of dollars.— 
Assuming Mr. Ellsworth’s report as most authentic, 
as it is of recent date and apparently prepared with | 
much care, we selected from it nine articles, viz: 
corn, wheat, cotton, hay, oats, potatoes, sugar, tobac- 
co, and rice; and, after putting the present value on 
the respective quantities, the whole amount reached 
four hundred millions of dollars. As many articles 
are not enumerated, they may be safely computed at 
one hundred millions of dollars; the whole, as before | 
stated, reaching the enormous gum of five hundred! 
millions of dollars! Now, let us see what becomes 
of this vast amount of property. Is the bulk of it 
exported to foreign countries? No, because the an- 
nual exports of all articles, including manufactured 
goods, products of the forest, &c., rarely exceed one 





hundred millions of dollars; and, therefore Cis 
to estimate the total value of the exports of the 7 
ducts of the soil at seventy-five millions of rs pra 
or one seventh of the whole! olla 
Why is it that we export so smal] a py 
products of the soil? It is because fice trade ns 
pudiated all over the world; and all over the Me " 
excepting the United States, duties are hich pe 
tariff averages only about 32 per cent., whilst t} 
of Great Britain is at leat three times as much, 
We have selected from the British tariff twenty.¢), 
articles, the products of this country, and the ja. 
age dut ’ on them is 145 per cent. ' Of course the 
articles include tobacco, which pays a duty of | 
cents per po. nd, and from which Great Britain d 
rives an annual income of about fifteen millions q 
dollars; flour, from which she now derives no in 
come, because the duty is $2 67 per barre], anq co 
sequently amounts to a prohibition; wheat and cop 
are also prohibited by enormousduties. No, doe 
Great Britain derive any income from America 
soap, because the duty is 200 per ct.; nor upon spiri 
from grain, because the duty is 500 per ct.; nor upo 
spirits from molasses, because the duty is 1,600 pe 
cent. ‘To show her exorbitant duties on some ar 
cles, include, with the last three named, tobace, 
(which pays about 1,000 per cent. duty,) and th 
average duty on four articles is about 800 per cent 
This is free trade with a vengeance! In the Britis 
West Indian Islands duty on flour is $1 20 per barre 
but it seems we are about to lose those markets, Ire 


land being about to supply them with four free of 


duty. 


In France the tobacco trade is a government me 
nopoly, she charges about 30 per cent. duty on oy 
cotton, does not want our flour, and her colonies ley 
a duty on the latter article of $4 per barrel. Spai 
prohibits the importation of corn and flour, and pra 
hibits the importation of tobacco on private accoun 
Spain consumes about 30,000 bales of cotton pera 
num; but it is prohibited, except under the Spanis 
flag, from Porto Rico and Cuba, the places of depo 
site. But it is useless to swell the list of prohibit 
ry duties throughout Europe upon the chief article 
of American growth; suffice it to say, that Europ 
wants none of our breadstuffs, because her own do 
mestic supplies are and will always be abundant ang 
cheap whilst the world continues at peace. 

Leaving Europe, let us see if the cultivators of 0 
soil are better treated in another quarter of th 
world. Brazil requires from one hundred and fil 
to two hundred thousand barrels of flour per annut 
chiefly from the Richmond, Virginia, and Baltimo 
mills, upon which she Jevies a duty (according | 
value) that averages upwards of $4 per barrel. 

Mexico prohibits the importation of Indian cor 
flour, and tobacco. 

New Granada charges a duty of $4 20 per barre 
on flour. Hayti collects a duty of $3 30 on flour im 
ported in American vessels. Venezuela exacts 
duty of $4 per barrel on foreign flour, and Porto R 
co exacts $5 per barre} if imported in American ve 
sels: and, finally, Cuba, an island almost within gu 
shot of Cape Fiorida, levies a duty of $10 per barre 
on our flour. I might be tedious, and name man 
other countries, islands, places, &c. that levy heav 
and, in most cases, prohibitory duties on the produc 
of our soil; but, having given a fair sawple ot a 
whole,as merchants say, it is superfluous to go into ¢¢ 
tails. Well, as foreign countries tale only — 
seventh of our products, let us see whiat is done wit 
the residue—say upwards of four bundred million 
of dollars worth. Do the manufacturers of the 
States consume the whole of this immense quant 
sumed by th 
farmers themselves and their dependents, white ao 
black; but the much greater portion 1s nig 
the northern states, particularly the New Eng f 
states, in which are located most of the capi? 
the country; and this is readily illustrated by oo 
mate of the products of the soil, &e. of go oh 
consumed or manufactured annually in yt 
setts, which we find ina speech of the hon. 8 r ju 

: . ete 342. Mr. Hu 
son, delivered in congress in July, 1 liance m2 
son, upon whose statements the utmost reial 


be placed, estimated the then valuc of such procue 
at forty-two millions of dollars, viz: «7 000,00 
Cotton, 185,000 bales 900,00 
Flour, 620,000 barrels 9 300,00 
Corn and other grain, 8,730,000 bush: +300, 006 
Coal, 175,000 tons 1,300,00 
Wood, 189,000 cords 3'9(0,00 
Wool, 8,000,000 Ibs. 7'600,00 
Lumber of all kinds ; 
Beef, pork, hams, lard, butter, cheese, 
horses, cattle, pig lead, tar, pitch, 
iron, sugar, molasses, rice, staves, 14,800, 00 
and many other articles a 
§42,000,0" 
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Fe have no authentic data to show the extent of 
sumption in the residue of the New England 
ge q; factories do the most of them, wemay 
ty estimate its value at not lessthan fifty millions 
ale rs. Here, then, we account for the consump- 
oe the New England states, of produets of other 
+ yalued at about one hundred millions of dol- 
some persons estimating itat a much greater 
hth The growers of wheat should remember that 
A New England states consume of one article alone 
yr) fifteen buperes thousand barrels per annum; 
manufacture ‘of Lowell consuming for starch- 
wy only, four thousand barrels; which quantity ex- 
“st the exports direct .o Great Britain during the 
lve months. 
«0 the passage of the tariff of 1842 the con- 
woption of the articles named must «ave been in- 
geasing gradually as we all know that additional 
gpital and persons have ever since been engaging 
is the manufacturing business. That the consump- 
tion of cottun has increased there can be no ques- 
tion, and, should the tariff be permitted to stand, it 
gust go on increasing with ra id stride-, greatly to 
ibe advantage of the whole country. The consump- 
on of 1t is estimated for the present year at five 
jundred thousand bales; there are under construction 
ypwards of three hundred thousand spindles, to say 
sothing of the numerous mills in contemplation; and 
when the whole get into operation, the competition 
wil beso great that prices of fabrics, which are 
vite low enough now, must be cheaper. One of the 
nost sagacious and skilful merchants in the country 
gives it a8 his opinion—and his name is a tower of 
drength—that im eight years the consumption of 
cotton will be doubled. While on the subject of 
colton, it may not be amiss to remind the planters of 
ihe south that for years past England has been mak- 
ing attempts in several quarters of the world to 
gow her own cotton; and we believe she will not 
rst till she plants he: colossal foot upon some part 
of the globe adapted to the cultivation of the staple. 
When that day comes, what would be the condition 
of our planters without a home market? It would be 
universal poverty. En passant, the planters of South 
Carolina, &c. should not complain of our tariff on 
imports of 32 per cent., as they are protected against 
foreign imports of cotton at the rate of three cents 
per pound, or 50 per cent. on its present value. 


But let us say a few words in regard to the great 
products of the country, corn and wheat, either of 
which far exceed in value cotton. From the fore- 
going statements, facts, &c. the growers of grain 
clearly see their chief reliance is upon the home 
market. It would therefore be suicidal in you, 
Messrs. Farmers, to lend a hand in disturbing the 
present tariff. You are already growing four hun- 
dred millioi.s of bushels of corn and a hundred mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat, and the time is not far 
distant when these quantities will be doubled. Sup- 
poe, then, by your voles for members of congress, 
you become the instruments of crippling the manu- 
ficturers—your best customers—by a reduction of 
ihe tariff,do you not see that you, as well as they, 
will suffer? You are now getting living prices for 
jour grain; but prostrate if you will, the manufac- 
lurers, and just as certain will there be a materia! 
decline in corn and wheat. Though he never had 
the credit of it, the sagacious originator and able de- 
lender of the ‘American system” foretold, more 
hin twenty years ago, its favorable operation upon 
all cultivators of the soil. He did not advocate the 
protective policy, looking only to the benefit of the 
manufacturers; but, casting his eagle eye over the 
whole iength and breadth of our magnificent coun- 
ity, his chief purpose must have been not only to 
make us independent of European workshops, but to 
uild up a certain permanent market for the products 
of the soil. The writer remembers reading a speech 
of Mr. Clay, delivered in congress about a quarter 
‘acentury since, in which he said, in substance, 
FR ile he earnestly advocated a permanent ta- 
Pa thing should bend to the interests of the 
‘ igi: of the soil—the first and great interests 
Fa country. His vast experience and enlarged 
* : must have at that early period brought him to 
i enctuaion that ‘‘whatever tends to diminish 
on country the number of artificers and manu- 
oom tends to diminish the home market, the 
; Mportant of all markets for the rude produce 
’@ land, and thereby still further to discourage 
b'iculture,” 
pire Ugh for the present. The theme will be 
DY bo and [ desire those who may follow me in 
New Bee] ecu orations not to identify me with the 
; bieth® and ‘Manufacturers; for ] am a southerner 
bled to” sentimedts, and feelings. As such, 1 am 
ouis see factories starting up from Virginia to 

‘aha, (even including the land of the palmetto, ) 


and ! 
tpn ee they will continue to “increase and mul- 








ple of the New England states; have not been to 
Boston time cut of mind; nor have } ever looked up- 
on Lowell, that celebrated place, which, whenever 
the tariff question is on the tapis, gets all the hard 
knocks from the South Carolina gentlemen, who, 
albeit her capital in manufactures does not exceed 
twelve millions of dotlars, regard her as a_ perfect 
hydra! I do occasionally meet some of the Bostoni- 
ans, and generally find them well-bred, sensible, 
agreeable gentlemen, and, a+ asoutherner, I, for one, 
am obliged to them for buying large quantities of the 
products of the southern soil, especially as they al- 
Ways pay punctually. 

NO II. 
Having shown the salutary effect of a protective 
tariff upon all products of the soil, our next purpose 
is to demonstate that a protective tariff is also bene- 
ficial to commerce and trade generally. In order to 
do this, we must revert to the compromise act and 
its consequences. 
With the great actor upon that momentous occa- 
sion, who, after a long, splendid, and eventful public 
career, is now reposing at his own laurelled Ashland, 
the writer of these articles has no personal acquaint- 
ance. But he has no doubt that that great man fore- 
saw that all the great interests of the country would 
ultimately be unfavorably affected by a gradual re- 
duction of duties on imports. His lofty spirit of pa- 
triotis n, and the certainty of saving the Union from 
dissolution, overpowered in his mind all other consi- 
derations; and hence the compromise. For many 
years prior to the passage of the compromise act, we 
were gradually growing rich, nationally and indivi- 
dually: because our manufactories were in a sound 
condition, and those engaged in them consequently 
able to buy liberally the products of the soil. But, 
above all, our imports did not generally exceed our 
exports; and, as a thing of course, there was no 
drain of our precious metals. Let us see how the 
nation! balance sheet stood at the expiration of three 
years following the compromise act: 





Exports in 1834 
Do. in 1835 
Do. in 1836 


104,000,000 
122,000.000 
129,000,000 
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Imports in 1834 $ 127,000,000 

Do. in 1835 159,000,000 

Do. in 1836 190,000,900 
$467,000,000 


$355 ,000,000 
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wary for that. It is, however, quite clear, that if, 
in the three years alluded to, our exports had been 
equal to our imports, the great revulsion of 1837 
would not have occurred, and consequently the bu- 
siness of the country would have pursued its accus- 
tomed channel. The whole mischief, losses, and de- 
preciation of property, &c., to the extent of many }«in- 
dred millions of dollars, grew out of the reduction of 
duties, and, by consc quence, excessive imports. 

The official journal at Washington intimates that 
the administration is bent upon a reduction of duties, 
and the people are gravely told that the sooner it be 
done the better for all. Indeed! Happily for all the 
great interests of the country, the president, cabinet, 
and their organ are not supreme; but the people are 
supreme, and, if necessary, they will speak on this 
subject in tones of thunder. Jf the president and 
those who surround and sustain him desire ‘‘tran- 
quillity,” let them touch not the tariff, which, for 
beneficent purposes, should be the settled policy of 
the land. : 

Having, by recapitulating recorded facts, demon- 
strated that the result of low duties is disastrous to 
allengaged in commerce, it would be supereroga- 
tion to dwell upon the deep and lasting injury which 
they ultimately inflict upon all branches of internal 
trade, and the planting, farming, and mechanic inter- 
ests. Commercial revulsions first affect those im- 
mediately engaged in foreign commerce; but they 
finally strike heavy blows at all other interests, and 
every man, no matter what be his occupation, is sure 
to suffer by them sooner or later, and in many cases, 
as in 1837, to the extent of his whole property. 

Commercial and financial revulsions, we all know, 
or ought to know, are terrible things; and it is there- 
fore the duty of the government to shape all its mea- 
sures to avert them. Breaking down, or materially 
reducing the existing tariff—which has restored our 
national credit at home and abroad, filled the trea- 
sury, and, above all, rendered the whole business of 
the country prosperous—would be a calamity awful 
even in the contemplation, and terrible in the re- 
ality. 

Forgetting, for a time, past and dearly-bought ex- 
perience, (especially the disasters of 1837,) those 
who survived the shock re-embarked in the import- 
ing business; and we find that in five years our im- 
ports exceeded our exports upwards of fifty millions 
of dollars! What was the consequence? Coin again 
began to flow out of the country, and we were again 
on the brink of another revulsion, which would have 





000,000: which, if fully paid, would have required 
the whole amount in coin. 


Certainly not; for at the time (in the spring of 1337) 


milfions of dollars. So, if the banks had continued 
to grant discounts to enable the improvident impor- 
ters to pay their foreign debts, and had also continu. 
ed to pay specie, every dollir of coin would have 
been swept from the country, and, in that event, we 


because the reduction of duties under the compro. 


suspension of specie payments. 


es which led to the ever-memoravle commercial re- 


down many who had no part in overtrading. 


boy in the rule of three could work it out. 


late the currency. 





have little or no intercourse with the peo- 


$112,000,000 
Showing a balance against this country of $112,- 


Had we the coin to pay this enormous balance7— 


the banks suspended specie payments, the total 
amount of coin in tie country did not exceed eighty 


might have been (in Europe) dubbed a nation of rags. 
But the banks, from New York to New Orleans, sus- 
pended specie payments, throwing the entire busi- 
ness of the country, the currency and exchanges into 
confusion, under which all hands staggered for years. 
All the actors in these commercial and financial 
troubles must even now havea vivid recollection of| trade generally, our next purpose 1s to demonstrate 
them. Why did such troubles come over us? Simply, 


mise act stimulated large imports, which our exports , 
were inadequate to pay for; and, by consequence, 
foreign exchanges advanced above par value. Then 
it was that coin was required to a great extent; this. prices, that is to say, if the supply be greater than 
endangered the safety of the banks, and hence the 


I have thus given a brief, true history of the caus- 


vulsion of 1837—a revulsion which not only pro:- 
trated a large portion of the importers, but struck 


But let us reverse the picture, and, as Hamlet says 
to the queen, “‘Jook you now what follows.” Suppose 
you that, in the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, our ex- 
ports had been four hundred and sixty-seven millions, 
and our imports three hundred and fifty-flve millions, 
what would have been the resuli? Why, any school- 
The 
result would unquestionably have been, that, instead 
of losing a large amount of our coin, crippling the 
most of our banks, aud prostrating the whole busi- 
ness of the country, the precious metals to the ex-| ed for. 
tent of one hundred and twelve millions would have 
come to us in liquidation, enriching the banks, the 
people, and, at the same time, assisting to regu- 
But, getting Europe in debt to 
us was a thing not to be expected: Kuropeans are too! come an article of exportation. 


inevitably occurred but for the timely intervention 
of the tariff act of 1842. So soon as it passed, 
cein began to return to the country, and in about one 
year the imports of it had reached upwards of twen- 
ty millions of dollars; first strengthening the banks 
on the seaboard, and, finally, diffused in every direc- 
tion, restoring confidence and regulating the curren- 
cy and inland exchanges. ‘These are well known 
facts, and the people should not Jose sight of them; 
but, on the contrary, keep them constantly in view, 
and endeavor at least to profit by them. 

In my next, I propose to show that the tariff does 
not, upon the whole, raise the prices of goods, fo- 
reign or domestic. 


NO. III. 
Having proved, by recorded facts and figures, that 
low duties (whilst the residue of the world levies 
high duties) are disastrous to our commerce and 


that the existing tariff does not, upon the whole 
raise the prices of goods, foreign or domestic. 
Every one conversant with commercial and mer- 
cantile affairs knows that there exists a supreme 
law of trade, viz: that supply and demand regulate 





the demand, prices must be low; but, if the demand 
be greater than the supply, prices must be high.— 
This axiom being admitted, let us, by way of illus- 
tration, take a glance at two articles. 

The tariff of 1842 imposed (I use this word in 
compliment to some of my brother southerners, who 
use it to give force to their opposition to the protec- 
tive policy) additional duty on cotton bagging, but, 
so farfrom this article, either foreign or domestic, 
advancing in price, both declined materially. I know 
that a large quantity of foreign bagging (guany cloth 
from Calcutta) purchased on speculation while the 
tariff of 1842 was under discussion in congress, was 
sold several months after that bill became the law 
of the land at a loss of 30 percent. Even now the 
prices of bagging and bale rope are fully one-third 
less than those prior to 1842. This is readily account- 
In consequence of increased duties, the 
growers of hemp in the west extended their busi- 
ness, and now they, or those who manufacture it, not 
only supply the cotton planiers with bagging and 
bale rope at much reduced prices, but hemp has be- 
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The other article alluded to is sugar, upon which 
the tariff of 1842 imposed additional duty. But su- 
gar did not advance; it declined, and during the year 
1843 it was Jower than ever known. Why did this 


great article (great, because used by every one) of 


consumption decline? Simply because the addition- 
al protective duty stimulated the production in Loui- 
siana, whose crop has ever since been increasing, 
until it reached the enormous quantity of about 200,- 
000 hogsheads. 


Having briefly stated facts relative to the two ar- 
ticles uppermost in my mind when I sat down to 
write, | will now say something in regard to the pri- 
ces of cotton fabrics, the capital invested in this bu- 
siness being upwards of fifty millions of dollars, and 
T have no doubt it will ere long reach one hundred 
millions. On this subject—most important—I frank- 
ly confess | was not fully posted; | therefore request- 
ed an honorable and real man of business of Boston 
to give me the facts with reference to prices of fa- 
bries before and after the passage of the tariff bill 
of 1842. His reply is before me, and it appears 
that, 1» order to give me the most authentic mforma- 
lion, he troubled himself to examine the sales’ books, 
(original record) of the most extensive commission 
house in Boston, and he informs me that the whole- 
sale prices of the priucipal articles manufactured at 
Lowell, &c. were on the Ist day of May for eleven 
years past, as fullow: 
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no, because it is proved by figures that for the last 
eight years of its existence the average prices of the 
leading articles manufactured from cotton were at 
last twenty per cent. higher than the average prices 
for three years following the passage of the tariff of 
1842—that oppressive, plundering bill, which, with- 
out any reason whatever, will, | fear, disturb the 

present tranquillity and prosperity of the confede 

racy. | fear it, because it is given out in the organ 
of the administration that the secretary of the trea- 
sury is collecting information, with a view, I sup 

pose, of presenting to the next congress a tariff bill 
of his own handiwork. ‘This is indeed considerate 
in the secretary; but will he seek information from 
both the opponents and advocates of the’ protective 
policy? Being himself opposed to tariffs, will he 
not send out interrogatories chiefly to his own poll- 
tical friends, and wil] not their answers suit his pur- 
pose precisely? No doubt about it; and 1, who du 
not know the honorable secretary save by newspa- 
per report, predict that his plan will approximate to 
free — which is repudiated by the residue of the 
world. 


Commercial and financial revulsions are ugly 


things, as were by figures established in a previous’ 


article; but fluctuating duties on imports are terri- 
ble. The importer, the manufacturer, the planter, 
farmer, and indeed all hands, want permanency, and 
it should be accorded to them; and, in that case, all 
hands will ‘‘go ahead,” provided duties are so regu- 


Jated as to prevent imports from exceeding exports. |. 


The anti-tariff men may prate morning, noon, and 
night about oppression, plunder, &c.; but if our ex- 
ports keep pace with our imports—and by conse- 
quence prevent commercial and financial revulsions 
—the manufacturers of the north as well as the 
south will increase the spindles, and make them fly 


so fast that prices of fabrics will become almost as 


cheap as dirt. Competition begets low prices, and 


_if my brother southerners want clothing for them- 
/ selves and dependents at still further reduced rates, 


When I asked the information contained in this | they should build factories from Washington city to 


table, I had fears that it would not strengthen my | 


ew Orleans, and their purpose will most unques- 


position—that is tosay, I apprehended that prices; tionably be fulfilled. ‘The north plundering the 
prior to the tariff of 1842 were a little lower than| south!” If it beso, (which figures contradict,) why 


subsequent prices; but to my surprise the fact is di-| 


rectly the reverse. What will some of my south- 
ern friends, who believe in Mr. McDuffie’s theories 


don’t you, my friends, spin more of your own cot- 
ton? Why don’t you, who have the raw material at 
your doors, manufacture large quantities (as they do 


and the forty-bale calculation, (which, by the way,| at Lowell) of sheetings, shirtings, and drillings, and 


I never conld understand,) sayto this? But keep, 
cool, gentlemen, whilst I, who in times long past} 
figured on the same black-board with a few of you, | 
Genius, talents, and eloquence have | 


“sum up.” 


plunder the Yankees by making them pay high pri- 
ces? If you possess their skill and ingenuity, you 
certainly have the advantage of them, for you would 
not be taxed with commission for purchasing cotton, 


been instrumental in elevating some of you to high| freight, insurance, &c., Why don’t you turn upon 
places and distinction—and [ am proud of it, be-| the northern plunderers and plunder them? Retal- 


cause of early associations; but you do not appear 
to understand the operation of the tariff—that is to, 


iation is fair play. Ido wish you would engage in 
this game, because it would cheapen prices of all 


say, you denounce the protective policy without in- | descriptions of domestic fabrics, and then we south- 


vestigating ils effect upon prices. 


Some of you on the floor of congress furiously | 


and indignantly cry out, Oppression!” “The north 
plundering the south!” Now, I wiil not say that all 
this is brutum fulmen; but I will prove by figures, 
which do not lie, that there is no oppression, no 
plundering. In a previous number it was shown 
that the New England states, old Massachusetts es- 
pecially, take annually large quantities southern 
products, and pay punctually, which is any thing 
but oppression. Let us now return to the table of 
prices, and see if ihe Loweil gentry do actually pick 
our pockets, in consequence of the duties imposed by 
the tamff of 1842 upon foreign articles of the same 
description. The table shows that the wholesale 
(Boston) prices of light sheetings average for three 
years prior to the passage of the existing tariff a 
fraction under? cents; and the average (on the Ist 
May) for the last three years is exactly 6§ cents. 
Heavy sheetings averaged for the prior years 7 23 
cents, and for the last three years7 cents. Light 
shirting averaged for the prior years 5} cents, and 
for the last three years 5 cents. Drillings averaged 
for the prior years a fraction over 8} cents, and for 


the last three years a fraction under 8} cents. Here, | 


then, it is made palpable that the tariff of 1842, did 
not enhance the prices of domestic fabrics, but they 
were actually reduced? But let us hold ona little 
longer to the table of prices—a document which de- 
monstrates that tariffs do not raise prices. Under 
the compromise act, we all know there was a gra- 
dual reduction of duties on imports. What was the 
eflect of this upon the articles now under conside- 
ration? The average price of light sheetings for 
eight years prior to 1842 was 9 cents; heavy sheet- 
ings 104 cents, light shirtings 7 cents; drillings 11 
cents. Truth is indeed stranger than fiction, and 
this adage is illustrated by well-known facts in re- 
gard to the compromise act, which was hailed with 
joy by all because it probably saved the union from 
dissolution. Butdid the south profit by il? 1 say 





erners would be independent of the north, to say 
nothing of the vast importance of tranquillizing the 
country by the permanency of the tariff. But 1 


| must not spin too long a yarn to-night. The sub- 
ject of prices will be resumed. 


wo. IY. 

In our last it was proved by figures that increas- 
ed duties do not raise the prices of sugar, bagging, 
and cotton fabrics. Before the subject of prices be 
resumed, let us say something more relative to the 
southern agitators and the northern plunderers. Not 
long after the passage of the tariff act of 1842, I 
chanced to be in New York, where I met an old 
friend, a democrat, from the south. After speaking 
of by gone times, the conversation turned upon the 
tariff, which he denounced as the most plundering 
act that was ever concocted in any country; that it 
was got up to benefit the northern manufacturers, 
and, by consequence, to oppress us southerners; that 
he was in Washington, witnessed the modus operandi, 
and there saw the plunderers surrounding Mr. Fill- 
more, (the chairman of the committee that report- 
ed the bill,) who believed all their statements. He 
was minute in describing an old fellow, stuck up in 
a white cravat, dictating to Fillmore, and at every 
stroke of his pen pocketing half a million of dol- 
lars: he said it was equal to highway robbery! With 
some difficulty I succeeded in prevailing upon my 
friend, a generous, noble man,to go‘'down east,’’ 
and get acquainted with the plunderers, and see for 
himself whether or not the south was plundered. 
He wentreluctantly, and some weeks after I crossed 
his path again, and found him delighted with his 
visit to old Boston. ‘Well,’ said Il‘**what think 
you of the Yankee plunderers now? 


He then dilated elo- 


its factory girls, neatness, looms and spindles. He 
met some of those whom had he previously looked 


oo 
upon as pickpockets, and found them eat 
gentlemen; and, to his utter surprise, he area ished 
that the leading men of Boston did not aah re 
fortunes by spinning, but that they made the wart 
portion of them by commerce, and long ps 
Lowell was builtup. To satisfy his own wir ce 
even procured from an authentic source the hist he 
of the lives of a fewof the wealthy gentleme * 
Boston. how they managed to get so rich. mgt 
pondent, who is proverbial for accurac 
mas H. Perkins was born in Boston, and Gane 
the China trade in 1787, and, with a house Pre, 
own in Canton, pursued it with great success 
forty years; made an immense fortune before 
owned adollar in manufactures, and did not jny 
in cotton-mills till he retired from business, The 
Appletons were born in New Hampshire; commenc. 
ed business without capital, and made their fortunes 
by commerce. The Lawrences were born in Gro. 
ton, Massachusetts; their father was an officer of 
the revolution, and came out of the war poor. ‘Ty, 
of his sons, A. & A. Lawrence, went jnto the im. 
porting business, and, in coanexion with their (then 
house in London, made fortunes. At present, th, 
most prominent business of the Lawrences appears 
to be the sale on commission of domestic fatyrics 
which, from all accounts, reach annually several 
millions of dollars, and it is said it is transacted 
for no greater commission than London bankers 
charge for receiving money with “one hand and pay. 
ing it out with the other. [asked him about tlie 
old fellow in the white cravat, whom he had seen 
alongside of Mr. Fillmore; and it seems he had seen 
him (in Boston) too, and his great establishment, 
with some half dozen partners, and clerks innume- 
rable. 


The old fellow (not so old neither, for he told my 
friend he was then but fifty) was frank, agreeable, 
and talked like a book, showed the beautiful patterns 
of the Lowell goods, and the prices too, which my 
friend thought were cheap enough; and he showed 
him vast piles of bales and boxes of sheetings, shirt. 


hig 
for 
he 
est 





yards that he had just sold to be shipped to the no- 
ble wealthy old merchant “Houqua,” (who I think 


| died before they reached him at Canton;) he dilated, 


| 


| like a plain old fashioned man of business, on mat- 


ters and things in general, and, by facts and figures, 
‘demonstrated that there was no oppression on the 
‘one hand, nor plundering on the other; so that my 
| friend was not so violently opposed to the “black 
tariff,” and he now concurs with me that there is 
not a particle of plundering, and that instead of the 
Bostonians enriching themselves by the tariff, the 
most of them made their fortunes by foreign trade, 
and that has enabled them to make munificent chari- 
ties and build lofty monuments. Of the gentlemen 
whose names [ have taken the liberty to use, Ine- 
ver even saw but one, and him in passing; and, 
therefore, they may be surprised to see their com- 
mercial portraits accurately drawn. Their names 
are mentioned with no view to flatter them—for I 
never had an opportunity to enjoy their hospilality 
—and I am sure I never shall; but to prove, oy 
connecting well-known names with facts, that the 
large fortunes of Boston were not made by “piu 
‘dering the south.” Ont of many [ selected Colonel 
| Perkins for one, as he is generally known as one of 
| the oldest and most distinguished retired merchants 
lof the country, and Messrs. Lawrences and Messts. 
'Appletons, because they are equally well known as 
‘being among the present leading merchants ol Bos- 
ton, to say nothing of Mr. Abbott Lawrence ap 
Mr. Nathan Appleton having been valuable and dis 
tinguished members of congress. t 
But I wil! return to prices. Intending to be en 
ed up atall points, so far as facts, figures, yh 
opinions of experienced men of business §° ad 
lected for my adviser one among the most Se tat 
merchants in this or any other country. In his 1a 
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“Well,” said |}duty on it stands for seven years. 
he, scratching his head, **I don’t believe they plun | doubt in my mind that the country W 
der us southerners, after all.” 
quently upon all he saw, especially upon Lowell, | will invite capital to develope the natura 
bee exist around us. 
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Plisheg ee regulate prices.” As my correspondent, 
rtained he sage of Ashland, is not sectional, but na- 
© their inhis views, and goes for the good of the 
STeater joe iving not only for himself and family, but 
before ~ sountry—and knowing as I do that his opi- 
ind, he fran d information are entitled to the highest 
history veration, | have taken the liberty to make ex- 
men of from his letter. My own experience leads 
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Corres~ § 
at Tho. 


nenced 








to concur with him,excepting as to iron: he 
“kg jt may take seven years to reduce the price 
{this article materially; but I, who do donot 
w half as much as he, think it will require only 

































































ad sh yif that time. Virginia (why is she asleep on this 
Piss : igportant interest?) and Pennsylvania possess vast 
+ ah he EF of ore, and the latter is now turning hers to 
| si "1 account. In one county (Clarion) some half 
i. ie NOU 


Fen furnaces have been recently started, and 
ren all that are in course of construction in that 
we shall be in full blast, iron will inevitably de- 
ie, but still be profitable to those who have the 


mmene. 
Ortunes 
In Gro. 


os of slustry to dive into the bowels of the mountains. 
the Nh The advance in iron some weeks since was occa- 

m on ise jj nel consequent 
r (then) ined by the great rise in England consequ 


onthe railroad mania, which has subsided, and 
re has lately been a great fall in price. 
regard to woollen goods I am not yet fully post- 


ent, the 
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Recife mestic article is selling generally at lower prices 
bankers un the foreign article. Almost every week | buy 
nd pay- ope article, either foreign or domestic, for my own 
rout the wand find that prices generally are much less 
iad seen iar prior to the oppressive tariff of 1842. It is use- 
vad seen is togo into details; suffice it to assert, without 
shmeat ie fear of contradiction from any quarter, that the 
onume- wrge prices of goods, foreign and domestic, are 


waoslow as they were ever known to be. Some 
iy articles may be a little higher than formerly, 
ime a little lower; but there can be no question 
jatsoever as to the average pricesof all articles 
ing less than those prior to 1842. Prices, then, 
ing low, and the country prosperous, would it not 
akin to madness to disturb the tariff, whether for 
te purpose of lowering or raising duties? The 
ityon some articles maybe too much, on others 
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ah wienough; but changes and “experiments,” we all 
ry mw, are dangerous things. 

pho, there be ills, (which practical men know do 

he ss wtexist,)is it not better to bear them than to ‘fly 

“tig wothers that we know not of?” 
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, “black Qurnext purpose isto show ‘that the tariff of 
there is Mrevived the drooping business of the country, 
id of the maimated the broken energies of the people, and 





med itself a good regulator of the currency.” 
Mer making laborious investigation, and establish- 
min my two last numbers, that the tariff, upon the 
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it charl- 


























ntlemen ile, does not raise the prices of goods, foreign or 
se, [nes mestic, itis quite a relief, indeed it is refreshing 
ng; and, arive at the beneficial effect of the existing rate 





duties on all the great interests of the country, 





pir com- 
> names Mecially as 1 love to contemplate it, to say no- 
n—for I bing of the easy way in which it may be mide pal- 


| 


tie, In previous numbers I was somewhat sur- 
with figures, because, in order to stand reetus 
aia, 1 was compelled to read and examine the 
iiious report of Mr. Webster, while secretary of 
t,o foreign as well ‘as our own duties, the re- 
"sof some dozen secretaries of the treasury, 
M, indeed, all kinds of documents, foreign and 
mestic, including a paper over the sign-manual of 
“celebrated Sir Robert Peel, in which he tells 
; lament, among other things, that in 1841 John 
il coolly pocketed about four millions sterling 
y)on Brother Jonathan’s tobacco. Sir Robert 
ist bean honest premier or he would not have 
Wed this; I like Sir Robert for telling the whole 
“I, specially as he correctly set down, in his re 
10 parliament, that the duty om tobacco was 
tshillings sterling per pound, which is, upon an 
‘es, about one thousand per cent. 
yt! wander; I will return to the tariff of 1842. 
ome time before it passed, every man of busi- 
lust remember the universal want of confi- 
Mioetty almost consternation in every direction. 
tat y, as well as individually, we had lost cre- 
ome andabroad. Every description 6f busi- 
, ” depressed, aud it appeared to the writer 
» » ere on the verge of another terrible cri- 
“et tariff bill was finally reported and pass- 
epee What was the consequence? It is 
| “ ‘very man of business (though some of the 
i ath cians do not appear to know it to this 
cabo eff ct was to restore credit, confidence, 
ba y" all branches of business throughout 
a After that beneficent bill became the 
Rd the Was no occasion to send agents to Europe 
*¢ indignantly refused) to borrow money to 
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every shape and form that they can in | 


carry on the government in times of peace; but the 
restoration of confidence among ourselves induced 
capitalists to lend the gevernment all they wanted, 
and the government, having lately more money than 
it could use, regret, I dare say, that the bonds held 
by Americans do not fall due faster. Foreigners 
distrusted us, and would not lend a dollar; bet after 
the passage of the tariff of 1842, Americans inN. 
York, Boston, and other places amply supplied the 
government with funds at moderate interest, and 
saved the nation from dishonor. If the tariff bill 
had been defeated—and it was a close vote—the fe- 
deral government would have been protested and 
dishonored at home and abroad. A state or two 
may repudiate their debts, and others (honest but 
unable) may fora yearor two longer beg indul- 
gence as to their interest, which the general gov- 
ernment cannot prevent, but, in God’s name, and for 
the sake of justice, let us shape national measures 
so as to prevent national disgrace. En passant, 
when shall we have such secretaries of the treasury 
as Hamilton, Crawford and Gallatin? The former, 
being in early lifea merchant, comprehended the 
subject in all its bearings. ‘When he touched the 
corpse of public credit, it sprang up and walked; 
when he smote the rock of his country’s resources, 
streams of revenue gushed forth.” In the south we 





_have men of great talents, but do they understand 
jbuta systematic merchant informs me that the | 


commerce, finance, &c., sufficiently to make good 
secretaries of the treasury? On these subjects are 
they comparable to such men as Evans, Lawrence, 
Simmons, and Huntington? I think not. 

The restoration of confidence consequent upon 
passage of the tariff bill of 1842 brought out capi- 
tal that had Jain dormant; it was diffused into ail 
branches of trade, manufacturing, &c.; its stimulat- 
ing effect was felt in every direction; but above all, 
it had the tendency to bring into the country a large 
amount of foreign coin—‘‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.”” The secretary of the treasury re- 
ported, on the 28th April, 1844, that for nine months, 


bably in a condition to protect herself against exces- 
sive imports a little longer than before; but, under 
so materially reduced duties, another commercial 
and financial revulsion must come sooner or 
laters It should be the first duty of the government 
tohave a tariff that will at least work in such a 
manner as to prevent imports from exceeding ex- 
ports of both goods and coin. The present tariff is 
barely sufficient for this purpose. For illustration, 
I will suppose that congress direct the secretary of 
the treasury to monopolize the importing and ex- 
porting business. and give him a capital of one hun- 
dred millions of coin to carry on the business, which 
is to last say for ten years; and suppose he were to 
import each year one hundred maullions, and export 
ninety millions. If he were to do this, how would 
his capital stand atthe expiration of ten years? Why, 
his once strong box would not have a single dollar 
in it. But suppose he were to be cautious, business- 
like, and reverse the order of trade; that is to say, 
he imports annually ninety millions, and exports one 
hundred millions, how would his capital stand, in 
this case, at the expication of ten years? Why, to 
be sure, he would have in it two hundred millions; 
that is to say, instead of getting broke under the un- 
wise system of importing more than he exported, 
(by which the entire capital is lost,) he would,in the 
time specified, double his capital. 

If the people of this country desire to grow rich 
nationally, as well as individually, the laws in regard 
to revenue from imports should be shaped so as to 
make our exports exceed our imports. But it is use- 
less to dwell upon a question so plain and demonstra- 
ble: it is palpable that if duties on imports be mate- 
rially reduced, the who'e business of the country, 
now under good regulation and in a prosperous con- 
dition, will in three or four years thereafter, be 
thrown into ‘‘confusion worse confounded,” at great 
national and individual loss; and Jast, though not 
least, all the banks from New York to New Orleans 
will suspend specie payments as they did in 1837 — 





ending 30th June, 1843, the import of coin was 
$22,320,335 


Export, in the same time, 127,429 





$22,192,906 
| Showing a gain to this country, in the short period 
‘of nine months, of upwards of twenty millions of 
idollars. At first its genial effect was to replenish 
the vaults of the banks on the sea-board; but ulti- 
mately the coin reached all parts of the country. I 
know that large amounts came in British vessels di- 
rect to New Orleans, and in that great place of bu- 
siness proved most salutary. The ‘tyellow boys” 
did not actually swim up the Mississippi,’ but large 
amounts, in liquidation for western produce, did 
find their way to that teeming valley, and there as- 
sisted to strengthen the banks and the people, and 
to regulate inland exchanges. I have thus demon- 
strated that the tariff of 1842 did actually prove a 
good regulator of the currency. ‘These are all re- 
corded facts. Let the opponents of the tariff make 
the mostof them. They may argue ‘‘to the last 
syllable of recorded time,” but cannot demolish fi- 
gures and well known facts. 





NO. VI. 

J am now to show that, if the duties on imports 
be ‘‘essentially reduced,” another commercial re- 
vulsion, as disastrous as that of 1837, will follow 
| within three years, causing every bank from New 
York to New Orleans to suspend specie payments. 

In No. I], it was demonstrated that the reduction 
of duties under the compromise act stimulatea im- 
ports to such an extent that exports in the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836 did not keep pace with them 
by one hundred and twelve millions of dollars, and 
in consequence there wasa considerable drain of the 
precious metals, which compelled the most of the 
banks of the country te stop paying specie. 
the opponents of the existing tariff desire to witness 
a similar state of things, they should go to work 
with all their might and prevail upon congress to 
reduce the average duties on imports to twenty per 
cent., which it seems some of my brother southern. 
ers have in contemplation. Some of them, | hap 
pen to know, think this can be done; others, that it 
is problematical: but [ think it almost impossible.— 
Well, suppose that the next congress should, in a 
moment of infatuation, reduce the duties to an ave 
rage of twenty per cent., every practical man must 
foretell the result. The old game would be played 
over- again; imports would be vastly increased be. 
yond our wants, and in three years get so far ahead 
of exports that foreign exchange would advance 
above par value, and then another drain of coin 
must follow with unerring certainty. It is true, that 
in consequence of the genial influence of the present 
tariff, the country is much richer in coin (and in- 
deed every thing) than it was before 1342, and pro- 











Now, if| 


Under similar circumstances, what occured in 1837, 
| (viz: a terrible commercial and financial revulsion, ) 
must inevitably occur again. 

Having, by facts, figures, and illustrations, esta- 
blished all the propositions | set out with, I will, af- 
ter making some general but brief comments, take 
leave of the subject forever. I say forever, because 
for the last five years I have voluntarily devoted a 
a part of my leisure hours to writing articles (over 
other signatures) on the tariff question, until the 
subject and its concomitants have wearied my mind, 
and probably, after all, no good has been done. 


Recently I have inspected an authentic statement, 
which shows that the total amount of duties upon 
our exports of 1840 to Great Britain and her West 
India possessions, France and her West India pos- 
sessions, Spain, Porto Rico, & Cuba, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, was about thirty-six millions of dollars: 
of this sum Great Britain fobbed, with her accus- 
tomed coolness, twenty-nine millions of dollars.— 
From the best estimate I] can make, the annual du- 
ties collected on our total exports amount to at least 
fifty millions of dollars, on an average of fifty per 
cent. on their value. 

Now, in the face of all these facts, and the perfect 
certainty that free trade is utterly out of the ques- 
lion, is it not remarkable that there should be one 
single free trader in the United States? And is it 
not astounding that such enlightened men (on other 
subjects) as Mr. Calhoun and Mr. McDuffie should 
be advocating such doctrines, and actually writing 
letters on the subject to some little league in Eng- 
land? Do not Mr. Calhoun and Mr. McDuffie know 
that there has always existed an uninfluential and 
very diminutive free party in England, which would 
be put down at once but for the hope that its works 
will have influence out of Great Britain? No matter 
who talks of free trade in Great Britain, Great Bri- 
tain will always repudiate it. 

Under all the circumstances, all the “fixed” facts, 
&c., it appears tome idle, nay, absurd, for any one 
to prate about free trade. ButI predict the time is 
not far distant when it will cease, never to be re- 
peated. Ina few years new cotton factories of the 
south will be turning out their fabrics, assisting the 
home demand for cotton, making good dividends, 
(because the raw material being at their doors they 
should do better than the northerners,) and giving 
impulse and animation to all the great interests of 
the south. Then, and not till then, will the war up- 
on the tariff be silenced forever. The vista passed, 
we shall hear no more abuse of the great statesman 
of the west, who, at an early period of his useful 
and brilliant career, had the forecast tu orig:nate and 
the rare abilities tu defend for thirty years a policy 
which, when the party passions and prejudices of the 
times shall have faded away, will render our coun 
try invincible in war, in peace prosperous. 

MADISON. 
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Mexico. Vera Cruz dates to the 3d July, and City 
of Mexico dates to the 28th June, have been received 
at New Urleans. Nearly al! the papers and letters indi- 
cate a determination on the part ot Mexico to declare 

_ War on ascertaini:.g that the U. States troops have taken 
possession of ‘l'exas. 

President Herrera has by decree, summoned con- 
gress to assemvle on the 17th of July. The public jour- 
nals are filled with electioneering for the presidency.— 
The issue wil! be decided on the Ist of August. Gen. 
Bustamente reached Mexico on the 2lst of June, and 
immediately offered his sword and services to maintain 
the national claimon Texas. Vera Cruz is being forti- 
fied ; the present standing army is given at some 30 000. 
Thetwo Mexican steamships at Vera Cruz were tvtally 
unprepared for service. 


Nava,. The Mississippi, U.S. steamer, Capt. Fitz- 
hugh, was to leave Charlestowa navy yard for the Gulf of 
Mexico, yeste day. 

The Mobile Herald, of the 23d ult., states that Com. 
Conner was on that day to leave Pensacola wiih his 
squadron for'he coast of Texas and Mexico. 


U. S. Treasury—Recerrs anpD ExPENDITURES.— 
July 30, 1845. T'he-receipts in’o the treasury, fromm all 
sources, during the quarter ending the 30th ulumo, were: 
From customs, al.out $6,297,390 63 
From lands, 517,858 it 
From miscellaneous sources, 42 933 74 





6,762,182 53 
The expenditures during the same period were: 
Civil list, miscellaneous, and foreign inter- 
course, $1,237,604 02 
On account of the army, $1,333,735 32 
Indian department, 212,765 17 
Fortifications, 160.574 10 
Pensions, 13,935 09 
1,801,009 68 
1,073 901 81 
470,092 97 
92,732 77 





Navy, 

interest, &c. on the public debt, 
Redemption of loan of 1841, 
Reimbursement and interest of treasury 


notes, 297,724 27 





4,973,065 52 
R. J. WALKER, secrelary of the treasury. 
PENNSYLVANIA PAYS, as we have repeatedly assured | 


she would do, the interest which falls due on the Ist of 
August, inst., in cash, on.that day. This she does, not- 





withstanding unexpected difficulties which were found 
to exist, legally preventing the aid which was expected | 
from the Philadelphia banks. The propre of Pennsyl- 
vania have literally stepped forward voluntarily and paid | 
their taxes before they were due, in order to enable the 
State treasurer to sustain the state credit on this occa- 
sion. ‘The amount was between eight and nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars! Juture payments there appears | 
to be no doubt about meeting. J: will be recollected 
that the present executive expressed to the legislature, 
and very reasonably too, strong doubts of being able to 
meet the Angust payment. But the legislature said it 
should be done, and it is done. Penfisylvania will pay 
for her public works, and enjoy the benefit of them—and 
so will Maryland her’s also. A few years hence they 
will both have their works finished and paid for, and 
the revenue thereof coming in to relieve the people from 
taxation. 


Revenur. The collections in the New York custom 
house last week were $433,500, against $676,000, the | 
corresponding week last year. Good—so much less of 
foreign goods to have to pay for. 


Srecit, toa considerable amount, has been shipped 
from Boston for the south within a few days past. But 
little has gone to Europe within the last month. 

Three Mexican schooners reached New Orleans on 
the 22d ult., the Armado with $)3,529 from ‘l'ampico; 
the Rafaela from Matamoras with $9,690 in specie; the 
Carman from Laguno. These vessels report thata Mexi- 
can steamer and three launches were fitting for the pur- 
pose of retaking 'Tobasco. 


New corron aT MARKET. The Madison (Geo.) Mis- 
cellany, intimates that cotton generally began to open 
there on the 10th of July, this season. 

The Anderson, S. C. Gazette, mentions several full 
grown cotton bales from the plantation of R. H. Hol- 
lowman, Abbeville distric’, on the 21st, as the earliest 
ever known in that latitude. 

The Augusta Chronicle states, that Messrs. D’ Antig- 
nae & Evans, received on the 26th July, a bale of new 
cotton, from the plantation of the Re~. Juriah Harris, of 
Burk county. 

The Montgomery, Alabama Advertiser, states, that a 
bale of new cotton, weighing 450 Ibs., was received 
there on the 23d July, from the plantation of Mr. Henry 
Lucas, and was sold at auc ion by P. N. Madegan, to 
J. Y. Brame, at 14 cents per pound. 

The quarterly statements ot the New York banks are 
made on the Ist inst. bys have net been pressed for 
loans during the quarter. Money could b>» had freely at 
6 per cent. atany tine during the period, and often at 
alow rate. The late fire will no doubt eall into requi- 
sition a large portion of funds that has been laying inac- 
tive in their vaults. 

The loss by the late fire in New York happily falls 


| The result was, the remanding of the prisoners for fur- 





upon persons who will be less distressed by 11, than is 














common to such disasters. A large proportion of the | 
value of the buildings was covered by insurance. The 
insurance stock was in the hands generally of men that 
will not be essentially injured by losing it. The burnt 
district was settled principally by large dealers. A con- 
siderable proportion of the goods destroyed were ia the 
hands of commission merchants on foreign account, the 
loss on which will fall upon the foreign owners. The! 
aggregate loss is supposed to be about one fifth, or one 

sixth of the loss by the fire of 1835, to relieve the suffer- 

ersot which, Mr. Biddle with the Bank of the United 

States, stepped so generously forward, and took the first 

certain stride to subsequent ruin. ‘The recollection of 
this will no doubt influence the banks on the present oc- 

casion to be exceedingly cautious. The loss in 1835 
fell heavily upon the second class of dealers, those who 

had bought of importers to sell to the city and country 

stores. ‘They were less able to sustain Joss. The as- 

sortment of goods at New York, is said to be still am- 

ple fur the approaching season. The burnt district will 

soon be under roof again, and a visitor a few months 

hence will not be able to distinguish where the disaster 

happened. 


I*‘LOUR AND GRAIN, experience a depression in price. 
A superabundant crop of wheat has been harvested, and 
there is title prospect of a foreign demand for the sur- 
plus. The quantity as yet at ma‘ ket has not overstock- 
ed, but purchasers are cautious. No contracts are 
made. Sales at New York have been at from $4 125 
for Michigan, to $4 75 for choice southern, according to 
quality. At Buffalo, Hour is offered at $3.65; wheat 70 
cents. ‘I his is as low gs it has been within a quarter of 
a century past, and the Buffalo Commercial of Saturday 
says, at no time witnin that period has it been less of at 
merchantable article. 


BaLTIMORE AND Outo Rattroap. The common coun: 
cil of Washington city have nanimously passed an or- 
dinance, prohibiting the locomotives of this company 
fiom entering the limits of the city. The board of al- 
dermen now have it under consideration, and we can- 
not but hope that they will pause. 








ABOLITIONISTS OF OUuI0, IMPRISONED AT PARKERSBURG, | 
Virginia. Garner, Thomas, and Loraine, the persons 
who were trapped whilst assisting slaves to escape from 
Virginia to the Ohio shore, and taken to Virginia, were 
examined on the 20th ult.’ Messrs. Stringer and Spen- 
an . . ° 
cer, of Parkersburg, and Mr. Whittlesey, who, with an- 
other legal gentleman that bad been employed at Mar- 
ietta, Ohio, to assist in the defence, constituted a furmid- 
able array of talentin behalf of the prisoners. The trial 
was ably and faithfully conducted. In the absence of 
Gen. J. J. Jackson, attorney for the Commonwealth, the 
prosecution was conducted by P. G. Van Winkle, Esq. 


ther trial at the Circuit Superior Court, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember. 


The Parkersburg Gazette says, “Our citizens intend 
that the final trial shall be, as it is on all sides admitted 
that the trial before the examining court has been, a fair 
one. And they intend firmly to abide by its issues, be it 
what itmay. So that we purposely refrain from going 
into the question, at this time, and until after the final 
trial. ‘The Court expressed themselves desirous to admit 
the prisOners to bail, but regretted that it did not consist 
with their convictions of duty to do so.” 


AnTI-Suavery In Kentucky. Rev. J. G. Fee propo- 
ses a convention in Kentucky to take measures to bring 
about by peaceab'e and constitutional means the eman- 
cipation of that State fromslavery, and Cassius M. Clay 
suggests that it be held on the 4th July, 1846 ‘In the 
mean time,’ says Mr. Clay, “*we advise the puolication 
of a paper in Louisville, to be owned and conducted ex: 
clusively by non: slaveho!ding and laboring men.” 


Runaway Staves. Nine fugitive slaves passed thro’ 
Oswego to Canada, a few days ago. They were, it is 
said, a portion of the party who escaped from their pur- 
suers, in the recent movement in Maryland. This we 
think must be incorrect, as all but one or two of them 
have now been apprehended. 


James G. Biryey has been nominated by the anti- 
slavery party of Michigan, as their candidate for Gov- 
ernor. 


Tosacco. The Baltimore inspections week before last 
comprise 1033 hhds Maryland; 1157 Ohio; 27 Kentucky; 
2 Virginia—total 2219 hhds. In prices no change—good 
quality is quite in demand—common is dull and heavy. 
Last week there were inspected 594 Maryland, 961 Ohio, 
10 Kentuck y, 5 Virginia—total 1570. 

The weather is favorable fur the crop. 

The Missouri Crop, is thus spoken of in the St. Louis 
Republican of the 12th ult:— We are sorry to hear dis- 
mal accounts of the coming tobacco crop in this State.— 
In many, if not most, of the countics on the Missouri, 
there has been a very general failure of the plants, in 
consequence of the cold and unfavorable weather. and 


Auvecuany Manaus. H. M. Petit, Esq, ha. 
us a specimen of Marble, taken from ile 
miles south of this place, which, in beauty ; 
closely resembles the Egyptian marble, It. 
ground, beautifully interspersed with White ye; 
susceptible ofa very high polish. It has, we veins, an 
pronounced of a very superior quality, by Mae bee 
of the Cumberland Marble Yard. Mr. Pon ene 
from the slight examination he has as yet ‘stam Unik 
make of the vein, that it will prove very cle 
[Cumberland (j,;),°" 

Buve Inx. It is stated that of the books and 
taken from the ruins of the fire in New York, th 
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in black ink remains perfectly legible, while ther." 


blue ink is completely obliierated. 


At of iy 
Deatus. During last week, at New York. 399 bet 
er ne than the — before. I die, 
t Baltimore, 75, of which 32 were under ona. 
16 were tree colored, 2 slaves, 12 died of eoneumpia 
At St. Louis, during the week ending the 14th a 
66, of which 32 were children under 5 years, 5 a 
slaves, 2 free colored—27 were buried in the ' Cathol 
cemetery. . 
The Hon. Joun Pore died at his residence jy Wast 
ington county. Ky., on the 12th ult. . 
Professor Wurtine, of the Universiiy of Michi, 
died at Ann Arbor, on the 20th July. —— 


Dear anp Dume Sraristics. There are twentyey, 
thousand deaf and dumb in France; edueation is 4. 
ded for only seven hundred. The tract of Mon: 
this state of things deserves to be consulted. 
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EmicRatTion To THE U. Srares. A letter from By 
sels, dated July 2, states that emigration from that coy 
try to the Uni'ed States has enormously increased, ay 
is still increasing. There are processions of them fro 
the interior coming to the sea board to emigrate hiihe 
in such large numbers, that there are not ships in i} 
harbour to convey them. Many of these emigrants » 
in easy circumstances. Their industry, says the lette 
+ aad and their character generally unexceptio 
able. 


Erickam. The Times publishes the following Eyizran 
on Dr. Reid’s being allowed to ventilate the Houses 
Parliament by alternate blasts of hot and cold air: 

Peel’s Patronage of Dr. Reid, 
Is very natural indeed, 
For no one need be told 
The worthy scientific man 
Is acting on the Premier’s plan 
Of blowing hot and cold. 






























Evections will take place as follows: 
Auz.4, Kentucky, for Legislature and 10 Mem. Con 
9 Indiana, do 10 do 
™ Alabama, do 7 do 
** 7, North Carolina, do 9 do 
- ‘Tennessee, Gov, & do 11 §=do 
Oct. 6, Marvland, do 6 = do 
Nov. 4, Mississippi, do 4 do 
Sep. 1, Massachusetts, vacancy, 1 do 
Maine, @ 1 do 
New Hampshire, “ 1 do 
The above, and those which have already been eleced 
will compose the list of representatives to the ensuin 
Congress. 


GAZETTE, is one of the earliest names given to a new 
paper. Like “Picayune,” the title of a well known Ne 
Orleans paper, it derives it name from a small coin. 
gazetia was paidn Venice for the purchase or perusil: 
the first paper there printed, in 1620.—{lVorcester 4st 


Guano. The bark Argimon, Captain Betts, arrive 
at this port a day or two since, with a cargo of 220 to! 
African Guano, obtained from an Island in Saldan! 
Bay, about sixty miles from the cape of Good [ope 
We note this arrival from the fact of its being the hi 
cargo of this new but important article of commerce an 
agriculture. The Island from which it was obtain 
had been visited by many vessels, and at the ume th 
A. sailed the Guano had been all taken away, ands 
eral ships had to leave without completing their catZ® 
The color is said to be a shade dither than the Perv 
an, and the odor less offensive, but its fertilizing prope 
ties are much superior.—[ Philad. Ingutrer. 
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POSTSCRICT. We stop the press to announce 
arrival of the Cambria steamer at Bostun, In cna 
passage on record—9 days to Halifax and }] rings 
to Boston—bringing Liverpoul dates to the 191 ban 
Cotton had advanced jd. and was In demand. ae ~ 
provisions heavy, except cheese which was , “a 
Amenican stocks looking up. Iron marke! <8 an 
iron down to £10 nominal—stock accumulatins, ek 
the trade declining. Money abundant and Bal we 
healthy—crops uncertain, owing to the doubdilt 
ther. = 
The Queen 


tae , 3 ‘ prepat! 
Parliament closing its session. 


I ysl! 





those who persist in attempting to raise them must rely 


on the most favorable aspect of the weather to bring | their session. The pope had \ 
In Franklin county, noted for. the | the French, and.recalled the Jesuties from 


them to maturity. 
pruduction of its finest tobacco, the planters are substi- 
tuting corn, and elsewhere others are puttiug in hemp. | 
Unless a very great change takes place in the prospect | 
there will be an almost entire failure of the tobacco | 
crov. 

Tobacco received at New Orleans since the Ist Sep-' 
tember last, 65,747 hhds. Exported same time 52,460— | 
stock on hand 17,867. | 
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prevent their being expelled thence. Pal 
to sell off and quit the kingdom. —Spain,as © eople 
Monsonites of Syria have lost 2,000 of i orrbl tn 
the Druses 1,000, and are yet suffering. ‘ ‘ath Jun 
gedy took place at Dakara, in Algiers, 09," “ch authd 
600 Arabs were burnt to death by the. a flames 
ties, 150 etill breathing, were taken ison "© 
most of whom died afterwards. 
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Bedford, 
Berks, 
Bucks, 
Cambridge, 
Chester, 
Cornwall 
Cumberland, 
Derby, 
Devon, 
Dorset, 
Durham, 
Essex, 
Gloucester, 
Hereford, 
Herts, 
Hunts, 


B Kent, 


Lancaster, 
Leicester, 
Lincoln, 
Monmouth, 
Norfolk, 
Northampton, 
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Oxford, 
Rutland, 
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Southampton 
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Worcester, 
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Anglesea, 
Carnarvon, 
Denbigh, 
Fiint, 
Merioneth, 
Montgomery, 
recon, 
Cardigan, 
Carmarthen, 
lamorgan 
embroke, 
adnor, 
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